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Type Studies for ( 1VICS 


Hughes American Citizenship Series Plan 


Classes in social science, as well in 
natural science, can make profitable use of 
type studies. In the EHlughes Series, for 
the study of Township, County, State and 
Municipal Government, typical selections 
have been made of actual cases. In 
“Money and Public Finance” the revenues 


as 





and expenditures of a typical city and a 
typical state are given together with a 
tvpe form of bank organization. In 
“Principles of Government” types of vari- 
ous forms of national government are 
shown and the methods used in enacting 
laws. 
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These six essays by the well-known historian and former 
President of the American Historical Association have 
been brought together into a volume which every 
teacher of history should own. When the teacher loses 
trust in his work, or doubts the dignity of his subject, 
or wishes to defend democracy in debate he should read 
this book. If he wishes justification for the scientific 
method in history, or, on the other hand, wants an 
appraisal of the steps in human progress he will find it 
here. 
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pages. Illustrated. 





This book offers an interesting and thoughtful study of fundamental, social, economic, 
and political problems that are challenging the attention of thinking Americans. It has 
been designed specifically to serve as a textbook for high school courses in social 
problems, elementary sociology, problems of democracy, and the like. The book is 
distinctive in that it concentrates on fundamental and persistent problems, that its 
discussions are abundantly illustrated with individual case histories and descriptions of 
actual social situations, and that it provides detailed suggestions for carrying on field 
studies in the student’s own community. Throughout, the treatment is objective, and 
general statements are based upon concrete data. This book skilfully brings the 
problems discussed into the range of the student’s personal experiences and gives them 
reality and a new interest. 
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HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES AIDS 


for the coming school year 


In making plans for 1929-1930 teachers and administrators are invited to inspect 
free samples of any of the following publications: 


Work Books and Syllabi for Senior High Schools. 
For Problems of American Democracy ; for the study 
of Current International Events; for the history of 
American Political Parties and Presidential Elections ; 
for American Economic Statistics and Growth. 


Syllabi for Junior High Schools. For Civics Courses— 
Community Civics, Governmental Civics, Economic 
Civics, and Vocational Civics; for Early European 
History. 


Illustrated Topics. A comprehensive work book and 
notebook system for Ancient, Early European, Recent 
European, and American History. Comprising sylla- 
bus, references, outline maps, historical pfctures, and 
source material. 


Outline Atlases and Notebooks. Collections of out- 
line maps bound together for use with United States, 
Ancient, English, European, Early European, and 
Later European History; with or without blank leaves 
for notes. 


Teachers’ Aids. Experimental Curriculum making in 
the Social Studies; Books for Reading in Schools; 
Historical Fiction for High School Students; Classi- 
fied List of High School Textbooks (free samples 
cannot be furnished unless adopted for class use). 


Syllabi for College Use. For American Agriculture ; 
English History ; Hispanic-American History ; Ameri- 
can History Economic Statistics. 
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Outline Wall Maps. <A very cheap and serviceable 
aid in history and geography classes. Used for stu- 
dents’ projects, for the preparation of progressive 
series, for permanent sets, and for exhibition and 
lecture purposes. Sizes 32 x 44 and 32 x 48 inches. 


Cross Ruled Co-ordinate Paper. Now widely used 
for graph work and visual education in classes in 
Economics, History, Civics, Mathematics, etc. Also 
convenient for constructing teachers’ and _ class 
schedules. 


Assorted Envelopes of Desk Maps. This convenient 
form is widely used in history and geography classes. 
An assortment is selected by the teacher, and the 
envelopes for individual pupils are arranged on the 
basis of this choice. 


A selection of samples of these materials (except teachers’ aids) will be sent free 
to any teacher indicating the subject of class work and the grade in which the 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
New Edition 


By EMERSON DAVID FITE 


Unprejudiced in its point of view, written in a clear, readable style, 
this text focuses on the minimum essentials of American history. 
Training for citizenship is furthered by an emphasis on social and 
economic history and the importance of world problems. Orienta- 
tion paragraphs, ample questions and reference material, and good 
maps and illustrations assist both teacher and pupil. 
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LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A Consideration of “How We Got That Way” 
BY HARRY ELMER BARNES 


NE of the primary purposes of orientation history and the social sciences which must form 
courses is to acquaint students with the the basis of all intelligent effort toward orienta- 
world in which they live, with the operation of tion in the twentieth century. 
the institutions which guide their conduct. But LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
\fter a striking survey of the old regime i TURY is more than a penetrating work on 
society, economics, politics and intellectual modern social and intellectual history. It deals 
interests, LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH with the nature and operation of all the funda- 
CENTURY sketches the outstanding develop mental institutions which affect man’s life today. 
ments which have created the civilization of Clearly and attractively written; admirably 
today. designed to serve as an introductory textbook 
The intellectual revolution connected with the for courses in contemporary civilization and 
rise of the secular era—the progress of con orientation in the social sciences. 
temporary science—the empire of machines 
the establishment of industrial cities and modern Very successfully interprets the ensemble of 
urban civilization—immigration and populatiot recent cultural changes.—James Truslow Adams. 


changes—proposals for social reconstruction 


as : ae ‘ 1 brilliant survey.—John Herman Randall, Jr 
the origins of constitutional and democratic 


government—nationalism—the processes of mod Can hardly fail to exert a strong influence 
ern imperialism and world politics and their effect among students of the social sciences.—James 
upon western civilization—a survey of the new Thomson Shotwell. $3.50. 
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**The outstanding achievement in American History for 1929” 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 


Revised 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and MARY R. BEARD 


BOOK which achieved wide and instant popularity on its publication a few 

years ago embodies in this new edition the ideals and purposes of the first volume 
together with fresh material, new illustrations, and variations in treatment as indicated 
by the experience of classroom use. A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES has 
taken the teaching of American History in the secondary school once more into a new 
day. Its simple, direct, concrete style unfolds the fascinating panorama of American 
civilization with its varied eras, its colorful characters, and its surging movements. The 
breath of American life blows across its pages, to fascinate and instruct. 


HIGH POINTS OF QUALITY IN THE NEW EDITION 


Every phase of American civilization treated; Contributions of the latest research embodied. 
social, economic, religious, scientific, cultural. 


An engaging style, simple and direct. 
Survey chapter of the period of exploration A wealth of new illustrations. 
and discovery. 


An impartial, disinterested treatment. 


Emphasis on causal relations. Social and economic phases stressed. 





For use with Beard and Beard or any basal textbook 


WORK-TEST MANUAL in AMERICAN HISTORY 
By W. A. BUTCHER 


HESE tests have been built on the assumption that there have been periods and 
movements in the development of our country and that history is best presented 


when it is organized about them. The material is divided into seven blocks, corre- 


sponding to the main divisions of American history. Work sheets contain diagnostic 


questions. At the end of the book are a series of review tests. $.72. 
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The Stability of the New Turkish Republic 


BY EDGAR J. FISHER, DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, ROBERT COLLEGE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY 


There is such a conflict of testimony concerning 
what has transpired during the last decade in Turkey, 
that the average person is left quite dazed and be- 
wildered, sceptical as to how vital and lasting changes 
can be, that have followed one another in such rapid 
succession, as in the case of the successor to the 
former Ottoman Empire. In fact, we have been 
living through and witnessing one of the most 
dramatic struggles of Eastern reaction against 
Western control. One recent questioner, a national 
of another State that is seeking to establish for itself 
the same kind of freedom from foreign domination 
obtained by the Turks and to accomplish the intro- 
duction of modern ideas within its bounds, asked 
“How did the Turkish Nationalists manage to 
organize themselves so that they could have such 
unbelievably successful revolutions, both against the 
old régime of the Sultanate within and the pressure 
of foreign control and influence from without, and 
that in such a short space of time?’ Some of the 
salient facts in explanation of the phenomenal 
progress of the Turkish Nationalist cause may be 
briefly stated. 

In the first place, the Turks were favored by the 
mistakes of the victorious Allied Powers immediately 
after the Great War. The Allies had no definite and 
reasoned Near Eastern policy, and their conduct was 
marred by the presence of jealousies and the absence 
of a fair-minded approach to the situation. Definite 
examples of their mistakes are their unwillingness 
frankly to throw into the discard the notorious and 
unjust secret Treaty of London, their permission to 
the Greeks to occupy Smyrna in 1919, and their 
attempt to force the excessively severe Treaty of 
Sevres upon the Turks. 

Secondly, may be mentioned the leadership and 
definite objectives of the Turkish Nationalist move- 
ment. The Allied mistakes added great strength to 
the Nationalist cause, and the Turks more than ever 
before were actuated by a keen sense of pride of 
their country and the desire that their land should 
be on a level of equality with other States. Smart- 
ing under a feeling of injustice when their traditional 
enemy, the Greeks, secured Allied authority to occupy 
Smyrna and its hinterland, and earnestly believing 
that this occupation of a part of their homelands was 
a violation of the armistice of Mudros with the Allies, 
the Turks gladly responded to the leadership of 
Moustapha Kemal Pasha, present President of the 
Turkish Republic, and his able second, Ismet Pasha, 
the present Prime Minister. These generals had a 































































well-organized and trained army, that loyally stood 
by them at all times. But without sound administra- 
tive and diplomatic ability, and an appreciation of 
the fundamental civil needs of the country, military 
leadership would not have sufficed to accomplish the 
results that have been attained. 

In a brief and remarkable document, called the 
National Pact, issued and adopted in 1920, the clear 
and definite objectives of the Nationalist Movement 
were stated, and all efforts were turned toward the 
attainment of their goal. The key objects of Kemal- 
ism, as thus adopted by the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly at the new capital, Angora, were stated to 
be the secure consolidation of the Turkish lands, the 
independence and equality of Turkey as a sovereign 
state free from foreign control, and the internal 
development of the country, in political, judicial, 
economic, and financial affairs, free from outside 
entanglements. This statement of fundamental 
principles in the National Pact, the importance of 
which was little appreciated at the time by the out- 
side world, transferred the question of the old Otto- 
man Empire “from the field of territorial grab,” in 
which it had for over a century been held, to that of 
a question based upon national, political principle. 
Thus a very remarkable, aggressive, and highly 
patriotic leadership, wisely concentrating upon 
specific and understandable demands, inspired the 
Turkish people to make real and persistent sacrifices 
in a common cause. Victorious in their military cam- 
paigns against the Greeks in Asia Minor, and out- 
witting the Allied High Commissioners supposedly in 
power and control at Constantinople, the strategic 
capital of the old Turkish State, the representatives 
of a united Turkish nation met the representatives of 
European states, characteristically divided and in 
disagreement as to Near Eastern policy, and gained 
practically the complete recognition of their demands 
in the Treaty of Lausanne, signed in July, 1923. 

A third influence in this remarkable development 
was the apparently clear belief of the Turkish leader- 
ship in the necessity of organizing a lay republic, 
separated from many of the binding traditions of the 
past, and a willingness to face the implications of this 
belief. This tendency began before the Treaty of 
Lausanne was signed, when the Sultanate was 
abolished in November, 1922. A _ republic was 
created, and steps were adopted which evoked much 
adverse criticism, especially on the part of those indi- 
viduals and interests that had previously enjoyed 
special status and privileges under the old régime, 
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but in general the Turks were seeking to develop 
their own national welfare and were doing what other 
nations applauded in themselves. Loyal to an aim 
and a clear purpose, the new government tackled hills 
of reforms on high speed. If opposition, whether 
on the part of foreigners, non-Moslem nationals, or 
Moslem nationals, seemed to interfere with the 
attainment of the goal, it was overridden. In rapid 
succession came the overthrow of the Caliphate, 
which was followed by a number of important and 
specific religious reforms, and the abolition of the 
theocratic legal system of the past, followed by the 
introduction and adoption of new law codes based 
upon the systems and practices of Western European 
States. Along with these have necessarily come in- 
fluential and far-reaching reformative measures 
affecting social and economic life, such as the abo 
lition of the fez, a new attitude toward women, an 
emphasis upon general education, a new interest in 
the study of the problems of health and sanitation, 
an enthusiasm for the scientific study of agriculture, 
and the latinization of the Turkish alphabet. 


As one recalls the attitudes of historians, both 
European and American, during the recent World 
War, one is more and more convinced that the desire 
of the so-called scientific school of historical writers 
to bring about a more scientific, unbiased, impersonal 
historiography is still impossible. It will be recalled 
that Ranke, the great German historian and the 
founder of the seminar as a basis of historical study, 
said that history should be written as it actually hap 
pened. “Wie es eigentlich gewesen ist!” But the 
majority of historians are today, as in the past, in 
fluenced by their own personal history, their educa 
tion, their environment, and their nationality. Un 
der the storm and stress of war it was difficult for 
the most honest and fair-minded historical writer 
to detach himself from his nationalist prejudices 
to remove absolutely the personal equation and the 
often corroding influence of his social environment. 
In discussing the feeling at the close of the war, Pro 
fessor C. A. Bennett, of the Philosophy Department 
of Yale, says: 

“We can, I think, detect two causes at work: First, a 
violent reaction from the sentimental illusions created and 
nourished during the War. One of the vilest inventions 
was the craft of propaganda—the craft of official lying. 
The detestable thing about this was not so much that it 
was false, as that it was bunk. Nothing was called by its 
right name. Unpleasant, ugly, or sinister facts were ig- 
nored, denied, or drenched in a thick sauce of senti 
mentalism. 

“But man is not content forever to live in a fool’s para- 
dise. The revulsion was bound to come. After the War 
was the peace, and the peace simply confirmed our sus 
picions, fanned our smoldering resentment to flame, re- 


It is, of course, obvious that the permanent success 
of the new Turkish Republic depends upon the sus- 
tained maintenance and consolidation of the work that 
has already been attempted. Those in Turkey who 
were inclined to be suspicious of and opposed to the 
new ideas are beginning to see that the field is open 
for something good. But the answer to questions or 
facts concerning the stability of the new Turkey is to 
be found in the attitude of the outside world. There 
has been an easy and perhaps natural tendency, 
particularly in view of the history of the Ottoman 
Empire, to heap hostile criticism and abusive attack 
upon the new Turkish State. 
structive attitude is to adopt a sympathetic, patient, 


The proper and con 


and friendly point of view, for the will among the 
Turks to make good is more general than ever before. 
We see Turkey 


nationalist, and facing westward. 


homogeneous, secular, 


With 


government 


practically 
successful, 
able 


leadership, its influence upon the relations between 


orderly and_ responsible under 


Asia and Europe may be profound. 


Recent Documents and Literature on the 
Outbreak of the World War 


BY PROFESSOR GILBERT GIDDINGS BENJAMIN, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


leased our long-suppressed disgust. Almost suffocated by 
five years of this poisonous atmosphere, men clamored with 
an imperious need for fresh air. The truth at all costs! 
Give it to us until it hurts! For God’s sake! let us get 
back to the real world, even if the real world prove in- 
tolerable. ‘Ye shall know the truth, said....Mr. Huxley, 
summing it all up, ‘and the truth shall make you mad,” ' 

As a result of this desire to know the truth, today 
in many of the bellicose nations voices are being 
raised against the many lies, false statements, and 
legends which arose during that fateful epoch. As 
an illustration of the change in viewpoint, let me cite 
a recent German historian, Erich Brandenburg, who, 
in beginning his Bismarck and the World War, states 
that he has no intention of “ignoring or minimizing 
German faults and frailties’; that he has “admitted 
these so frankly that many compatriots might find 
such candor unfair’; that in his opinion there is no 
use “in disputing what is undeniable,” for it is only 
by being “absolutely straightforward” that one can 
expect and demand consideration “for 
from an opponent.” ” 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out and 
discuss some of the source materials, memoirs, and 
histories that have been published as a result of this 
changed viewpoint in many of the European coun- 
tries. It is a fact that no complete English bibliogra 
phy of the Thirty Years’ War was published until 
the production of the Cambridge Modern History in 
1906, over two centuries after one of the greatest 
movements in modern history. It was only by the 
publication of Professor Lord’s Origins of the War 
of 1870 that we have had in English in any way a 
scientific approach to that great debacle.* 
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National governments have not permitted access to 
their archives until a long time has elapsed after the 
events which are being studied. In France, all of 
the documents bearing upon the Franco-Prussian War 
are not yet open to study. in a letter to the author, 
bearing date of November, 1927, an American pro- 
fessor of European history describes his experiences 
in many of the European countries. He says that 
he was allowed free access to the archives ot London, 
Berlin, and Vienna. “My chief trouble 
has been with Paris, and they are now holding up 
some copying on the ground that my permit was only 
provisional.’ He is writing a monograph upon Ru 
mania. Surprisingly, however, within less than a 
decade after the close of the recent world conflagra 
tion, the causes, both remote and immediate, can be 
studied in many countries directly from the archives. 
The revolutions in Russia, Austria, and Germany in 
1918 opened the archives of those countries and re- 
sulted in the publication of documents not before 
given the light. The early war pamphlets, the red, 
blue, orange, and similar documents of variegated 
hue, were publisied by the respective warring coun- 
tries at the beginning of the War. All of these are 
now shown to have been the result of the necessity 
of proving its case by each of the embattled govern- 
ments, and clearly indicate what was the aim of their 
publication. Even the British Government in its 
White Book published only a part of its documents 
dealing with the immediate outbreak of the War. The 
editor of the recent British documents, in his intro- 
duction, says that charges have been made that the 
omissions had for their aim the suppression of facts 
which might have been unfavorable to the British 
Government; that this is completely destitute of 
foundation. “It is a rule of courtesy,’ he continues, 
“always followed by the British Government not to 
publish without authorization reported conversations 
or confidences of friends of the British Govern- 
ment.” * 

The revolutions of Russia, Austria, and Germany 
brought into power groups opposed to the old mo- 
narchical governments. These new revolutionary gov- 
ernments determined to give to the public of their 
own and other countries the secret materials in their 
archives bearing upon the pre-War period, for they 
hoped, as a result, to condemn the former rulers in 
the eyes of the world. Even before the signing of 
the armistice, the Bolsheviks published the secret 
treaties of the Entente Powers. These were trans- 
lated and were published in the United States in 
many of the leading newspapers and _ periodicals, 
notably in the New York Nation, and disclosed to the 
startled amazement of the world that the Entente 
Powers were dominated by somewhat selfish and 
imperialistic motives. President Wilson confessed 
after his return from Paris in 1919 that he had never 
heard of them until that time. 

The documents known as the Kautsky documents, 
which were published in 1919 shortly after the acces- 
sion of the socialists to power, “were the first fruits 
of the opening of the German archives.” These were 
edited by Count Montgelas and Professor Shiicking, 
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and were later translated by the Carnegie Foundation 
under the title, “The Outbreak of the World War.” 
The aim of their publication was to gain, if possible, 
better terms from the Entente Powers. ‘The publica- 
tion of these documents and some other material was 
the inauguration in the United States of a new view- 
point regarding the World War, and particularly 
Germany's part in it, by the articles of Professor 
Sidney B. Fay, of Smith College, in the American 
Historical Review during 1920 and 1921, which sum- 
marized this new information. He destroyed forever 
many of the legends and myths which had grown 
up during the war-time propaganda. Professor G. P. 
Gooch, of Cambridge University, in his Recent Reve- 
lations of Luropean Diplomacy, states regarding the 
Kautsky documents that these documents “disprove 
the legend that the directors of German policy, with 
cold-blooded determination unleashed a war for the 
conquest of the world and opposed every attempt to 
avert it. On the other hand, they prove the Kaiser 
and his Chancellor to have been short-sighted biun 
derers, encouraging an ally to enter on a path which 
was almost certain to lead to the abyss, and claiming 
no share in shaping a policy which involved the fate 
of the civilized world.” 

The German Government had already determined 
to publish the archives bearing upon the causes of 
the War, but found themselves forced, in order to 
give the whole story, to go back to the year 1870. 
The result has been the publication of all the im- 
portant archives from 1871-1914, which is known in 
common parlance as Die Grosse Politik, comprising 
some thirty-nine immense volumes, some of the vol- 
umes containing several parts. The editors of the 
work have arranged the documents topically under 
such headings as the Bismarckian Alliances, the Bal- 
kan Wars, etc. They even include in the publication 
the marginal comments of Bismarck, the Kaiser, and 
others, which give their reactions to the particular 
documents. “In deciding to open the archives,” said 
the editors in their preface to the first numbers, “the 
German Government has taken a step which con- 
stitutes a precedent in the history of European 
policy. To reveal the most secret and confidential 
documents, which in the ordinary course would slum- 
ber till the scholars of a future generation broke 
their seals, is such a novel resolve that it must form 
an epoch in the history of the methods of govern- 
ment. A government and a people which thus reveals 
its secrets displays unbounded confidence in the 
powers of truth to reconcile and heal.” * 

The results of the publication of these monumental 
works have been the appearance of numerous studies 
upon Europe from 1870-1914, a tremendous incen- 
tive to historical writing, and a renewed determina- 
tion upon the part of the historian to seek the truth 
and to tell it no matter “where the sparks fly.” These 
publications not only present a new aspect of pre- 
War European diplomacy, but they also indicate the 
fact that the United States, particularly during the 
administration of the intrepid Roosevelt, played no 
small part in European and world-wide affairs. As 
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a result of the reports of German, and other diplo- 
matists, to the United States and elsewhere, we are 
enabled to ascertain what an actual influence this 
man of the strenuous life had in the Portsmouth 
Conference at the close of the Japanese-Russian War, 
the Morocco Crisis of 1905, and his relations with 
the Kaiser regarding the Open-Door in China. We 
see him mixing in affairs in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
and having a decided influence in regard to their 
settlement. 

Some of the noteworthy publications of a mono- 
graphic character which have appeared in Germany 
as a result of the publication of these diplomatic 
documents have been Professor Erich Brandenburg’s 
From Bismarck to the World War, Hammann’s The 
World Policy of Germany, 1890-1912, and other 
works too numerous to mention. All of these give 
us a new portrayal of the policies and aims of Ger- 
many and the other powers in the period prior to 
the War. Erich Brandenburg, Professor of Modern 
European History in the University of Leipzig, 
shows that Bismarck in his aims and in the essential 
purport of his policies was peaceful. ‘No matter,” 
says Brandenburg, “what views may be held as to 
the great Chancellor's political conduct, or even as 
to his intentions in particular instances,’ Bismarck 
“was of the opinion that we had everything we really 
needed and that war, even a victorious war, did not 
offer any actual gain....”’ ° 

“Maintenance of existing conditions,’ continues the 
German historian, “and of peace had to be the cardi- 
nal points of German policy. Bismarck recognized 
this and acted upon it. In his Thoughts and Recol- 
lections, he declares that his aim was to earn the 
confidence of the lesser and greater powers by a 
peaceful, just, honest, and conciliatory policy. It 
almost sounds like a belated palliation of his essen 
tially Machiavellian statesmanship. Yet the further 
we carry our researches, the clearer is the evidence 
that he was only putting into words the fundamental 
principle of his actions.” * 

Many of these monographs present William II in 
an entirely different light from the traditional point 
of view regarding his character and purposes. Bran- 
denburg shows that the Emperor deposed the Iron 
Chancellor not because of difference in policy, but 
because of a desire to rule personally. He declares 
that the Kaiser “had no firm and wide political out- 
look, but was swayed by momentary moods and pas 
sions’; that the immediate successors of Bismarck 
were weak and vacillating in their foreign policy, 
because von Caprivi and von Marschall, his Secretary 
of State, were untrained diplomatically and had not 
been in touch with the Bismarckian aims, that the 
deus ex machina of the new régime was Baron von 
Holstein, the only one of the important aids of Bis- 
marck, kept in power; that it was really the evil 
chicanery of Holstein that broke the wires that con- 
nected Germany with Russia and forced Germany 
into antagonistic policies to Russia and Great Britain. 

Another result of the publication of the German 
archives has been the opening of the most secret State 





papers of the local German States and their publica 
tion. ‘These show the reasons why some of the States, 
such as Bavaria, took part in the formation of the 
Empire and the establishment of the hegemony of 
Prussia in Germany. 

As a result of the overthrow of the Austria-~-Hun- 
garian Empire came the publication of the secret 
treaties of Austria-Hungary in 1920 by Professor 
Pribram, of the University of Vienna, which later 
appeared in an American edition edited by Professor 
A. C. Coolidge, of Harvard. The introduction to 
the treaties and the article by Pribram in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, February, 1920, were the first knowledge 
in the United States of the treaties which disclosed 
the actual facts of the various alliances in which 
Austria had a part. Pribram followed this with his 
little monograph, Austrian Foreign Policy, 1908-1918. 

As a result of the publication of the German diplo- 
matic documents, other countries have been forced to 
publish their own in order that rumor might not 
accuse them of keeping from the public their part in 
the War. The Bolsheviks published in 1926 some 
documents relating to the Balkan War of 1912, giv- 
ing the exact text of the documents falsified in the 
Russian Orange Book, and also during the same 
month appeared the eleventh volume of the publica- 
tion of the British Documents Upon the Origin of 
the War, covering the period from the end of June 
to August 12, 1914, under the editorship of Headlam- 
Morley, Adviser to the Foreign Office. ‘This last 
volume is the first of eleven volumes to appear of the 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898- 
1914, edited by Professor George P. Gooch and Dr. 
Harold Temperley, both of whom are known for their 
historical works, and especially their publications 
dealing with British diplomacy. Professor Gooch in 
1923 published a monograph, Recent Revelations in 
European Diplomacy, which up to the publication of 
his recent volume, Recent Revelations of European 
Diplomacy, was “by far the best introduction to the 
critical study of both the memoir and documentary 
sources” of the war. 

Since that time the British Government has pub- 
lished, in 1927, Vols. I and II, covering the years 
1898-1904, entitled, “The End of British Isolation 
and The Japanese Alliance and the Franco-British 
Entente’; Vol. III, 1904-1906, “The Testing of the 
Entente,” and Vol. V, “The Near East,” in which 
many of the documents appear for the first time in 
print. “Special interest attaches to the numerous 
minutes and other documents by King Edward”; also 
to the series of private letters from the dragoman of 
the British Embassy in Constantinople, which are par- 
ticularly valuable for the light that they throw upon 
the situation in the Near East during the Young 
Turkish Revolution. This volume contains appen- 
dices which “provide a wealth of material for the 
study of British policy during the crisis’ and of 
British relations with the other Powers in the Bal- 
kans; they will give a great deal of new source mate- 
rial to check up with the Russian, Austrian, and 
German archives. The unpublished volumes include: 
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Vol. IV, 1903-1907, ‘Russia and the Far East’; 
Vols. VI-VIII, 1906-1912, “Anglo-German Rela- 
tions and the Agadir Crisis”; Vol. IX, 1912-1913, 
“The Balkan War,’ and Vol. X, “The Last Year of 
Peace.” 

As illustrating the reaction of two American writ- 
ers to these documents, let me quote: 

Harry Elmer Barnes in the August, 1927, Current 
History declares: 

“Now that we have the British documents on the crisis 
of 1914 in full, we can formulate the facts with respect to 
British responsibility for the World War with some degree 
of finality of judgment. It is interesting incidentally that 
they offer an almost complete refutation of the version pre- 
sented in Lord Grey’s memoirs. As regards Grey himself, 
the impression left is about as before, namely, that he was 
neither the intellectual colossus and shining angel of light 
which he is portrayed to be by Gilbert Murray and Berna- 
dotte Schmitt, nor the clever and malicious super-Machia- 
velli which he is pictured by many writers, especially na- 
tionalistic German critics. If there is anything colossal 
about Grey it is an exhibit of well-meaning ignorance and 
incompetence in a public office for which he was unfitted 
by temperament, inclination and technical training.” 

Later Professor Barnes says that the documents 
“expose with great thoroughness Grey’s exploitation 
of the Belgian subterfuge. We have already made 
it clear that Grey, Crowe, and Nicholson had formu- 
lated their general attitude towards the future of 
British policy by July 25th, and in none of their 
arguments did any consideration for either Serbia 
or Belgium enter. The slogan of protection for ‘poor, 
innocent little nations’ emerged only after the deci- 
sion to intervene had been reached and a high moral 
issue was deemed desirable to attract the support of 
British opinion.’’* In opposition, note the state- 
ment of Professor Bernadotte Schmitt in the March 
last issue of the same periodical: 

“The documents of course do not indicate the dissension 
and indecision of the British Cabinet, but they do show 
that until the Belgian question was raised no positive 
action was taken by the British Government to join in the 
war. The conclusion seems warranted that, although Grey 
and the Foreign Office believed that Great Britain should 
range herself with France, they were not in a position to 
carry their point, and that, if Germany had been willing 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain would 
not have entered the war at that time. 

“Throughout the crisis the British diplomatists exhibited 
all the imperturbability for which their race is famous. 
Though somewhat surprised by the magnitude of the crisis, 
they never lost their poise; nothing flustered or upset them. 
Grey and his assistants knew what they wanted; the repre- 
sentatives abroad hardly needed the occasional instructions 
from London. One gets the impression of a_ well-oiled 
machine working without effort, but with definite purpose. 
That purpose was to prevent war if possible, but, if it was 
not -possible, and on this point there were few illusions, to 
see that Great Britain joined in on the right side, and 
before it was too late.” *® 


Here you have the absolutely antipodal views of 
two American specialists upon pre-War history! 

The British documents, however, do show on what 
conditions Great Britain would enter the War. Lord 
Haldane, Minister of War, on December 3, 1912, 
told Prince Lichnowsky, German Ambassador to Eng- 
land in 1914, the reason which would bring the latter 
country to intervene. He said: 





“The fundamental basis of English policy reposes upon 
the impression generally circulated here that the balance 
of power ought to be maintained in a certain measure. 
For this reason, England cannot tolerate in any case the 
crushing of France....England cannot nor would it wish 
to see itself later opposed to a continental group under the 
direction of a certain power. If, then, Gueeny should 
be dragged by Austria into the conflict, and by this fact 
in a war with France, one would see arise in England some 
currents which no government would be in a position to 
resist and whose consequences would be entirely incal- 
culable. The theory of the equilibrium of the groups con- 
stitutes an axiom for the foreign policy of England. This 
is the reason also for our rapprochement to France and 
Russia.” * 

The British documents, furthermore, substantiate 
the statement of Lichnowsky that Sir Edward Grey 
definitely informed him that no new naval agreement 
existed between England and the Entente Powers; 
that the British Foreign Office was aware of the con- 
templated mobilization of Russia as early as July 
25, 1914, a date before the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia had been delivered, and that it definitely 
formulated its program by that date." 

Some of the facts which these new British docu- 
ments prove are that the British book of 1914 sup- 
pressed passages of a telegram from the British Am- 
bassador to Petrograd, July 24, 1914, in which he 
gave the terms of the Franco-Russian accord made 
by Poincaré and the Russian Government, by which 
they agreed not to tolerate any interference of Aus- 
tria in the internal affairs of Serbia; that it repro- 
duced a telegram of the French Government of July 
30th, stating that German reservists are being called 
to the colors by the tens of thousands, while it sup- 
pressed a telegram of August Ist from the British 
Ambassador to Berlin, which said that no call of 
the German reserve troops had yet taken place. (No. 
404, British Documents, given in Evolution, April, 
1927, 19.) One of the important things that these 
new British documents substantiate is that the British 
Government had been informed by the Germans of 
the intended Russian mobilization midnight July 31st, 
and that this was nullifying the agreement made by 
Germany and Great Britain to bring pressure to 
bear upon Austria by Germany; that the King of 
Great Britain dispatched a message asking the Tsar 
to intervene, and that the British Ambassador to 
Russia deliberately did not deliver the message. This 
forced the Germans to mobilize upon both fronts.'” 

A French critic says: “Summarizing the new Eng- 
lish book confirms what reason showed from the be- 
ginning of the War and what the mass of documents 
produced since has not ceased to show, namely, that 
England has taken part in the War solely because 
its officials have judged it for its interests and not 
at all in the interests of ‘law, of liberty, of civiliza- 
tion’ and more especially for ‘the sacredness of 
treaties.’ ’’ ** 

The publication of the German, Russian, and Aus- 
trian, and British archives on the pre-War period are 
having their effects elsewhere. France has, appar- 
ently due to the influence of Poincaré, been much 
averse to the publication of its secret State papers. 
Herriot, the radical Premier, had promised their pub- 
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lication during his régime, but since Poincaré has 
been in power he has steadfastly opposed, until lately, 
their public reproduction. In the Chamber of Depu 
ties, however, February 10, 1927, in a reply to a 
Socialist Deputy, the present Premier agreed that 
the adversaries of France having opened their 
archives, France must do likewise. it is to be hoped 
that this promise will be brought to fruition in the 
near future; for so long as that Government refuses 
to publish it must bear the opprobrium of its refusal. 
Particularly should this have weight with Poincaré, 
because of the charges brought against him of having 
connived with the sinister Isvolsky to force a Euro 
pean war. 

It has been recently stated that Mussolini is in 
favor of the Italian Foreign Office publishing a sum 
mary of their archives relating to the World War."' 

The State Department of the United States, in 
all probability, influenced by the example of other 
Governments, has made known in its publication, 
Foreign Affairs, 1914, etce., some of its correspond 
ence with its representatives abroad. On December 
23, 1928, that Department publisled documents 
covering our foreign relations during 1915. ‘These 
documents mention the fact that the secretary of Sir 
Edward Grey in a conversation with Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke in London on September 7, 1915, stated that 
he thought that a “League of Nations” should be 
formed after the War “to prevent the recurrence of 
such a war as this.” The 1915 war correspondence 
forms a book of over 1,000 pages. It contains the 
messages, letters, or memoranda on diplomatic cor 
respondence of the Lusitania Affair. Although the 
most important messages were made known at the 
time of the sinking of the Lusitania, the new docu 
mentary material has additional and supplementary 
sources “of value to the historian in tracing the 
moves and circumstances that in 1915 were drawing 
the United States closer and closer to the moment 
of intervention in the War.” It presents in complete 
detail the conversations with Great Britain over their 
violations of American trade; the actual documents 
relating to the recall of the Austro-Hungarian Am 
bassador; and the recall of the German Military and 
Naval Attachés. It discloses the efforts of Colonel 
E. M. House to negotiate with Germany an agree 
ment regarding submarine warfare in exchange for 
Allied food relaxation. 

The publication of the two-volume work of Pro- 
fessor Sidney B. Fay is the most important event of 
the year, so far as new materials bearing upon the 
subject of the Outbreak of the World War. These 
have appeared in two volumes: Vol. I, “Before Sera 
jevo: Underlying Causes of the War’; Vol. II, 
“After Serajevo: Immediate Causes of the War.” Un 
like Professor translated 
work, The Immediate Origins of the War, Fay d 
votes an entire volume to the period from 1871 to 
1914. 
the stronger of the two volumes, and is the most 


Pierre Renouvin in _ his 


This, in the mind of the reviewer, is much 


masterful presentation of those “eventual vears’’ so 


far given by any author in any language. As under- 





lying causes of the war he enumerates five: (a) The 
system of secret alliances. Under this heading, he 
claims that this was the greatest of the remote causes 
of tue war; that it was due to this system of alliances 
that Germany often backed up Austria in her Balkan 
policies; that France did the same regarding Russia, 
although she had no direct interest in that region 
so inducive of strife in the period before the War; 
and that “‘the officials of the British Foreign Office 
felt that Great Britain in the crisis of July, 1914,” 
must support France and Russia in order to prevent 
the solidarity of the Triple Entente as a check to 
the ‘Triple Alliance.” (b) Militarism. Discussing 
this subject, he shows that this had existed from the 
time of the French Revolution; that the evil results 
of it were “the universal suspicion, fear, and hatred 
between nations”; that the plans of the German Gen 
eral Staff were often unknown to the civil authorities, 
and that this was also true in the more democratically- 
governed countries. (c¢) Nationalism. ‘In its chronic 
forms of Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism, and revanche, 
it nourished hatred between Germany and her two 
neighbors on the “East and West.” 


(d) Economic 
Imperialism. 


He asserts that this phase, as a cause 
of the War, has often been exaggerated and over 
drawn. “It is not so much questions of economic 
rivalry as those of prestige, boundaries, armies and 
navies, the balance of power, and possible shiftings 
in the system of alliance, which provoke reams of 
diplomatic correspondence and raise the temperature 
in the Foreign Offices to the danger point” (Vol. I, 
16). (e) The newspaper press. This topic has only 
recently begun to be studied in such works as J. F. 
Scott, Five Weeks: a Study of the Surge of Public 
Opinion on the Eve of the Great War; I. C. Willis, 
How We Went Into the War; and other monographs 
and articles of similar purport. 

There have been three groups who have discussed 
the causes of the war. On the one hand, there is the 
group that still swallows—-hook, bait, and sinker 
the old war-time mythology; on the other, the more 
extreme revisionists, of which Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes is the best-known protagonist. Professor 
Fay does not line himself with either of these extreme 
groups. He, however, does not align himself with 
the moderate revisionists of the type of Professor Ber 
nadotte Schmitt and Pierre Renouvin. He differs 
with them upon several points, particularly upon the 
question of the formation of the alliances: that Del 
cassé’s fall was not due to German influence, but the 
internal political situations in France. 
published by Dr. B. J. 


Pittsburgh, in 


The articles 
Hovde, of the University of 
numbers of the Journal of 
Political Economy, support the contentions of Fay. 
The latter rejects the statement that German and 
Austrian military leaders cemented a more binding 
alliance and that this was one of the most outstand 


recent 


ing causes for the backing of Austria by Germany. 


He disposes of many of the war-time legends, such 
as the Pact of Konopischt; the story told by Prince 
Lichnowsky and others of the Potsdam Council; that 
the real reason why Great Britain entered the War 
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was the violation of Belgian neutrality; that Sir Ed 
ward Grey’s motives were influenced by unselfish 
reasons, rather than the old-time diplomacy; that 
Serbian authorities did not have anything to do with 
the murder of the Archduke of Austria; that Poin- 
caré’s writings since the War can absolutely be relied 
upon. He criticizes severely both Austria and Rus- 
sia, but tends to minimize the attitude of the latter 
due to the Serbian situation. He asserts that Ger- 
many did not want a European War, but that she 
was “a victim of her alliance with Austria and her 
own folly.” 

Professor Fay concludes that none of the Powers 
wanted a European war, but that one broke out “be- 
cause in each country political and military leaders 
did a thing which led to mobilizations and declara- 
tions of war, or failed to do certain things which 
might have prevented them. In this sense, all of 
the European countries in a greater or less degree 
were responsible.” 

In discussing the works of Fay and three other 
recent writers upon the causes of the Great War in a 
recent review, Prof. Bernadotte Schmitt says: 

“The failure of four fair-minded men, using the 
same materials, to reach a reasonable harmony of 
views or even a consistent statement of facts is some- 
what melancholy, though perhaps hardly surprising. 
But the fact is eloquent testimony to the complexity 
of the problem, and only through discussion by thie 
men of many nations will it ever be possible to 
arrive at anything approaching an identity of 
opinion.” This statement is in accord with that of 
the best students of historical criticism and should 
teach the readers of this periodical the danger of 
dogmatic assertions in regard to which the greatest 
scholars are not vet in agreement. The hopeful thing 
is that scholars in every country are attempting to 
discover the truth; that they are in the main of 
similar opinions regarding the general causes of the 
war, however they may disagree in regard to details 
or degree of responsibility; that many of the war 
legends have already been disposed of; that, in all 
probability, the War was not inevitable, and that a 
better organization of society for peace and a more- 
informed and better-informed public opinion through 
the elimination of such things as secret diplomacy 
and a bellicose press could do much to prevent such 
a world debacle in the future. 

In nearly all of the countries that participated in 
the recent War, monographs have appeared based 
upon the revelations from the documentary sources. 
In France, there have been writers who have busied 
themselves in interpreting these new materials to 
their compatriots. Some of these writers have been 
intensely hostile to the French Government, and 
hence their works should be used most carefully. 
Georges Demartial, in his La Guerre de 1914: Com- 
ment on mobilisa les Consciences, blames Russia and 
France for beginning the War. Victor Margueritte, 
a historian of the War of 1870 and a famous French 
novelist, places a divided responsibility upon the 


shoulders of both alliances. Fabre-Luce, in his La 


Victoire, published in 1924 and translated into Eng- 
lish as T'he Limitations of Victory, gives a new sum- 
mary: “The Central Empires made the gestures 
which made the War possible; the Entente made 
those which made it necessary.” M. Renouvin, Pro- 
fessor of History and recently appointed to the chair 
in War History at the Sorbonne, gives also a divided 
responsibility for bringing on the War in his work, 
Les Origines immediates de la guerre, recently pub- 
lished in English. Other French works bearing upon 
the outbreak of the World War are those of Bourgeois 
et Pages and Mathias Morhardt.™ 

The increasing interest in this subject is shown 
by the periodicals which are being published in the 
various warring nations. Two are especially note- 
worthy, Die Kriegs schuldfrage, published in Ger- 
many, and Evolution, published in France. Both are 
inclined to put the blame upon the Entente, rather 
than the Central Powers. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the 
many memoirs that have been published during and 
since the War. The majority of them show, however, 
that each of the autobiographies, such as those of 
Emperor William, Lord Grey, Lord Oxford, or 
Poincaré is an apologia pro vita sua and that his work 
should be considered from that angle.’* 

What then do the source materials, the memoirs, 
and monographs produced since the Armistice prove? 

1. That every European Power was tarred with 
the same stick; that no one was really innocent of 
its share of bringing about a situation which made 
war inevitable. Mr. Binkley, Librarian of the 
Hoover War Library, in Current History, January, 
1926, summarizes the situation succinctly in his state- 
ment that three stages appear in the problem of War 
origins—guilt, responsibility, cause. The first is a 
term of criminal law. “It connotes criminal intent, 
accompanied by overt act.” This was the earliest — 
view of the controversy. The second, that of re- 
sponsibility, is a civil rather than a criminal legal 
term. The third, the idea of cause, is a historical 
rather than a legal concept. “Through all these 
vears,” Binkley continues, “there were some minds 
which preferred to dwell upon causes such as ‘Im- 
perialism,’ ‘Militarism,’ or “The European State Sys- 
tem,’ and to subordinate the question of personal or 
national responsibility or guilt.” His conclusion 
follows: 

“The trend of post-War disclosures and studies 
has been to discredit the theory of a guilty nation, 
and also to throw doubt on the view that any one 
nation bears sole responsibility. Recent writers in 
general have confined themselves to attempts to assess 
varying degrees of responsibility among the Great 
Powers.” 

“Certainly neither the French people nor the German 
people have wished war, doubtless in Germany, in France, 
in England, in Russia, neither the Kaiser nor the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, nor the King, nor the Tsar did wish 
it; in this sense, that they have not imagined either the 
duration nor the frightful horror....But in a measure which 
can more and more be determined—all the governments 
before the war have wished war—in this sense (let us use 
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an euphemism)—that they have not done everything pos- 
sible to avoid it—a crime of which it is just they bear the 
burden.” " 

2. That all secondary works upon European diplo- 
macy upon the period from 1870-1914, prior to the 
publication of the State papers of the various Euro- 
pean States, have no real value. No work published 
prior to 1922 is of much use regarding Bismarck’s 
foreign policy; none published prior to 1923 can 
give an adequate portrayal of the early years of Wil- 
liam II’s reign; that the understanding of the Triple 
Alliance or the Triple Entente can be only adequately 
studied after 1919; and that it is only by 1924 that 
we can get any definite knowledge of conditions in 
Serbia at the time of the murder of the Archduke of 
Austria. 

3. The failure of Germany was the failure of abso- 
lute power. This is something for Americans to 
ponder upon when on all sides we are hearing praise 
of Mussolini and the efficiency of one-man rule. Pro- 
fessor E. P. Cheyney in his recent work, Law in 
History and Other Essays, shows that as a student 
of English history this belief is not true in those fields 
where we should have the best reasons for expecting 
it to be, namely, in finance and military affairs. 

“The representative régime,’ says Ferrero, the 
Italian historian, “is the best form of government 
which our civilization has created. It is stronger 
and more supple, more active and more just, more 
balanced and more humane, than any other régime 
which preceded the French revolution.” 

In an editorial of February 8, 1929, the Manchester 
Guardian, discussing the topic of dictatorships, says: 


“Speaking at Oxford, the Dean of St. Paul’s said that 
he did not ‘think we should ever wish for a Mussolini in 
England, but there is a good deal to be said for that type 
of government. If we examine the reality that exists 
beneath all the many dictatorships of modern Europe, 
there is also much to be said against ‘that type of govern- 
ment.’ It was Bismarck who once declared that any fool 
can govern by martial law. All dictatorships govern by 
martial or semi-martial law....There is not a dictatorship 
in Europe that does not rule by black-and-tannery. It is 
a mistake to suppose that a dictatorship brings the able 
to the top. The exact opposite is true—it eliminates the 
courageous, the critical, the intelligent....It is commonly 
supposed that democracy is a form of mob rule and a 
dictatorship is the rule of the élite. Again the opposite is 
true. A dictatorship is organized mob rule through or- 
ganized lynch law. All great dictators have been great 
demagogues. The Dean of St. Paul’s declares that democ- 
racies are ruled by catch-phrases. No premier in any 


European democracy has so many catch-phrases as Mus- 
solini or Pilsudski and call forth popular applause so blind 
and hysterical. It is a mistake to suppose that dictator- 
ships are necessarily unpopular. ‘They are often popular... 
When they appeal to the emotions of the mob it is nearly 
always to the bad emotions....Dictatorships thrive only in 
a war-like atmosphere, and if their foreign policies are 
peaceful it is only because they are not strong enough to 
fight.” 

4. That the causes of the European War lay in 
the European States system—the belief in the bal- 
ance of power; the international anarchy existing in 
the period from 1870 to the outbreak of the War; 
in economic imperialism; in the baneful influence of 
militarism in all of the European countries; in the 
character of pre-War diplomacy, with its secret 
treaties; and in rabid chauvinism and jingoism. 

5. That unfortunately just at the time when Great 
Britain and Germany were about to settle all of their 
differences on the Bagdad Railway and similar ques 
tions, a situation came about which caused these two 
countries to carry out their promises to their allies 
and to bring about the debacle of a World War. 
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* Brandenburg, Erich, Bismarck and the World 
Preface to English edition, London, 1927. 
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Status of Sources and Literature for Pre-War History; 
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of the American Historical Association, 1927. 

*Quoted in Evolution, April, 1927, 15ff. 
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Old and New Diagnoses and Remedies in 
Senior High School Social Studies 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES E. MARTZ, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The study now being made by a committee of the 
American Historical Association brings into bold 
relief the fact that history and the other social studies 
are now very nearly in the center of the stage in the 
new evaluations of school activities demanded by 
school authorities. The junior high school, where the 
new set-up made it relatively easy to upset tradition, 


has been the scene of experimentation of all sorts, and 
it is probable that only the specter of college entrance 
has blocked wholesale innovations in the senior high 
school. This hesitation is but temporary, and it is a 
hopeful sign that the committee above mentioned has 
taken upon itself the task of thoroughly investigating 
the whole subject, 
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Such a study is needed particularly in view of the 
fact that too many of our present experiments seem 
to be predicated upon three hypotheses which are 
distinctly dangerous. ‘The first, to state it in an ex- 
treme way, is that “whatever is, is wrong.” We have 
questioned the efficiency of our history teaching. The 
obvious next step is to throw history out of the 
schools, spurlos versenkt. In this new spirit of 
iconoclasm we have seen courses that have gone to 
absurd lengths to avoid anything recognizable as 
history. The chances are that our present procedure 
is subject to many improvements, that great progress 
can be and will be made in the future in teaching 
social studies, but it seems a rather unwarranted bit 
of egotism and optimism on the part of the present 
generation to assume that it is capable of scrapping 
all the experience of the past, and that it can begin at 
the bottom and set the old thing right. Experiment is 
needed and is to be encouraged, but nihilism has never 
produced anything permanent. We shall find, from 
time to time, that we can improve on our choice and 
organization of material, but the present point is 
that it is dangerous to begin with the assumption that 
our present selection and organization must be wrong 
because it exists. 

The second shibboleth of the educationist is that of 
“objectives.” The procedure prescribed is absurdly 
simple, so simple, in fact, that we have been hearing 
the prescription given in speeches and books for some 
years. The peculiar thing is that it does not get 
beyond the prescription stage. 


The process is as 
follows: 


You analyze the results to be attained, and 
then, like the old family doctor, you prescribe a pill 
to accomplish each element in the job analysis. The 
result, which presumably can be arrived at mechanic- 
ally by shuffling cards, is the scientific curriculum. 
The main difficulty with this scheme is that no 
curriculum can be made according to it at the present 
time, and no curriculum will be made according to it 
for some generations to come. A century from now, 
some expert may be able to tell us just what specific 
will produce, let us say, group-mindedness, or an 
interest in political life, or religious toleration, or race 
toleration. But at present the technique is not here, 
and it is foolish to prate about making curricula by 
such means until these techniques have been dis- 
covered. We should encourage the psychologists and 
others interested toward research toward this end. It 
will be a great achievement when they give us results. 
But during the intervening generations our schools 
must go on, and the teacher must do a job with our 
present equipment. It is criminal, at present, to 
allow curricula to be made by those who tend to the 
belief that only those things should be included which 
have demonstrable desirable outcomes. 


undue 
The undoubted 
effect of a testing program is that the teachers put 
greater emphasis upon the abilities to be tested, and, 
in social science, this is most unfortunate. Let us 
face the facts, as admitted by most of the testing 
students, that at present, little except informational 


A corollary of this point of view is an 
emphasis upon the testing program, 


store can be measured. ‘To overemphasize measure- 
ment in social science classes today is to force 
teachers toward an overemphasis of that aspect of 
teaching. Information is good and necessary, but, in 
general, only as a tool. The valuable thing is the 
way in which the tool is used, and the testing 
technique has given us little in this field. 

The third basic assumption of most of the curricu- 
lum experiments is to assume that the educational 
process can be determined when we have made a list 
of subjects to be considered by the students. The 
average curriculum is a list of subjects to be taught; 
subjects, the teaching of which, will, in someone’s 
opinion, produce the objectives previously determined 
in some fashion. Now it is a truism that one teacher 
can take a class through a study of the government of 
the United States and produce nothing more than a 
vow by the students never to read another word on 
the subject of government. Another teacher could 
take that same class through a study of Athenian 
democracy in a way that would contribute in a re- 
markable degree to the making of a wide-awake 
citizen. This point is so obvious that it need not be 
developed further. It is a serious mistake to assume 
that our problem is only to list the proper subjects to 
be studied. 

After this destructive, and, I fear, rather ill- 
natured, criticism of current doctrines of curriculum 
making, it is necessary to present a more constructive 
aspect of the case. First, let us emphasize that a 
study of objectives is both useful and necessary. It 
is absolutely necessary for the guidance and stimula- 
tion of the individual teacher in the classroom. Let 
us say that the curriculum demands a study of the 
subject, “The United States Becomes a World 
The entire teaching process will vary with 
the teacher's answer to the question of objectives. Is 
the aim to teach the detailed facts about foreign rela- 
tions, or is it to instill an interest in foreign relations, 
or is it to get a feeling or attitude about foreign rela- 
tions? Even a trip to the city water works will take 
its flavor from the teacher’s aim, be it to have the 
class learn a vast store of technical information about 
water systems, or to further interest and attitudes in 
the matter of living together. 

This brings us to the crux of the entire matter, as 
far as present progress is possible. The teacher in 
the classroom is the “forgotten man,” to use Sumner’s 
phrase, in our discussions. Our greatest prerequisite 
is the well-equipped teacher, and it may be old- 
fashioned, but it is very true, that the first need of a 
teacher of history is to know history. With our em- 
phasis upon magic formulas we are losing this basic 
fact. Our first step is to urge, encourage, and help 
every teacher of these subjects to something ap- 
proaching a mastery of the truth in this field. One 
or two college courses in history, taken eight or ten 
vears ago, will not do. History and the other social 
studies are life-long jobs. The teacher must keep 
abreast of the times or there is no hope. 

This thorough knowledge is absolutely essential to 
that objective which the present writer would put at 


Power.” 
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the top of all lists of objectives, that of interest in 
social things. A teacher cannot instill interest in a 
subject in which the teacher is plodding along in a 
fog or in a series of facts bounded by the content of 
the pupil's text. And one of the tragic results of too 
much social science teaching is a lack of urge in the 
students to go on with the subject. We must remem- 
ber that four or five years will elapse after the stu- 
dent leaves our classes before there will be much 
active participation in social affairs. What we give 
in class can only be a foundation for future building. 
What a pity when the foundation is so built as to dis- 
courage the rest of the structure! Of all the sinners 
in this respect, the current events class is probably 
the worst. It is the writer's experience with college 
classes that the high school current events classes 
have not led to a subsequent reading of newspapers 
and current materials. Let us urge and help every 
teacher to send out of that class a group of students 
who will develop that interest during the years to 
come. This is an ideal, of course, but it is the prime 
objective toward which we must work. And the one 
sine qua non in its accomplishment is a fullness of 
information and a breadth of perspective on the part 
of the teacher. 

Of course, the stock argument is that the best 
scholars are often the worst teachers, and this is 
often true, but we are assuming a group of teachers 
who really want to teach and have some ability. The 
others would not be hired by high schools as they 
would be by colleges interested in research. It is 
possible, moreover, to make the converse argument. 
The writer knows one teacher, skilled in the theory 
of the project method, who introduced, in a playlet, a 
conference between Roger Williams and William 
Penn, and this without the help of the supernatural. 

If lasting interest in societal life is the first great 
objective of the social studies, then the task of 
method is to seek out the means whereby it may be 
produced. It is the conviction of the writer that in 
the student, as in the teacher, the first necessity is a 


Things to do” in 


breadth of vivid, concrete fact, so that the forces of 
society can be seen acting through situations so nearly 
real in their detail that they approach vicarious ex 
perience for the student. To attain this implies a 
teacher whose personality is such as to leave a lasting 
favorable impression on the classroom experiences, 
but this does not mean a vaudeville show or a constant 
series of heated discussions in which the talkative 
members of the class have a chance for constant self- 
expression. There is a nice mean between the 
austerity of the autocrat and the anarchy so often 
mistaken for interest. The point to be made here is 
that these problems are problems for the individual 
teacher. No blanket prescription can be given. No 
other teacher can be a success blindly following your 
most successful methods. The emphasis for the next 
generation must be upon the teacher and not upon 
prescribed curricula. 

The task of the teacher is twofold, then. In the 
first place she must have such a mastery of subject- 
matter as will eliminate the hazy and indefinite out- 
lines of the concepts treated. Secondly, she must 
have such a philosophy of her job that she is con- 
stantly re-examining objectives and the procedures 
of the classroom from the standpoint of what we call 
method. Neither of these is an easy task. Together 
they are almost discouraging. The great responsi- 
bility now before us all is to avoid giving the im- 
pression that the question is to be solved by writing 
a new curriculum, perhaps considered particularly 
good if it rises over the ruins of the old. 
avoid so emphasizing 


We must 
our testing program that 
teachers lose their real function and excel only in 
preparing students in the unimportant matters that 
can be tested to a degree. We must re-emphasize the 
essential glory and responsibility of the individual 
classroom teacher, with the conviction that the actual 
outcomes of school life depend, in the last analysis, 
upon what the teacher is and what the teacher does 
in the classroom. 


the Social Science 


Classroom 
An Analysis of Methods 


BY HOWARD E. WILSON, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Recent textbooks in the social studies emphasize 
in their teaching aids lists of “things for the pupil 
to do.” Curriculum-makers, instructors in special 
methods, school administrators, educational psycholo- 
gists, progressive classroom teachers all refer with 
increasing frequency to “study activity” as a phase 
of the learning process. ‘We learn by doing” has 
come to be an accepted precept. 

A recent article in Tue Hisrorica, OvrLooKk sum 
marized the belief that study is activity by saying 
“The old, vague, and inadequate ‘study questions’ 
are giving way to more specific and promising ‘study 
tasks.””” There follows logically from this statement 


the question: What are the tasks, the study-activi 
ties, the things-to-do which may be useful for the 
student at work in the field of the social studies? 
What are the apparent activities, the external pro- 
vokers and promoters of intellectual and emotional 
processes in the schoolroom? 
the teacher, our question is: What are the assign- 
ments which can be made and which will provoke 
and promote study in our field—-study which will be 
active, purposive, satisfying, and not merely passive 
and pedantic? 


From the viewpoint of 


This article will suggest a possible 
answer for the question. 
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A Mastrer-Lisr or Srupy-Activities 

At first thought it seems preposterous to attempt 
to list all the types of study-activities usable in sec- 
ondary school, social science classes. But, in reality, 
the number of kinds of activities is quite small; prob- 
ably the average teacher has not more than thirty 
or forty kinds of assignments for his classes. ‘The 
master-list of activities presented in this article is 
not long; it contains only fifty-five activities, yet it 
is based on the practices and suggestions of more 
than three hundred persons engaged in teaching the 
social studies. 

The master-list here presented has been formulated 
on the basis of: (1) an examination, tabulation, and 
analysis of the teaching aids given in more than a 
hundred relatively recent and widely-used textbooks 
in the social studies; (2) an examination of the 
teaching suggestions contained in some twenty-five 
manuals and city or state courses of study; (3) an 
examination of the files of ‘Tux Historica, OurLook 
and of scattered references in other professional 
periodicals; (4) an examination of the leading books 
on special methods of teaching in our field; (5) an 
examination of the various published tests and meas 
urements in history, civics, and geography; (6) the 
critical comments of two-score specialists and super 
visors in the field who examined the first draft of the 
master-list; and (7) the criticisms and suggestions 
offered by about two hundred experienced teachers, 
who were kind enough to discuss the list in classes 
at the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
in the summer of 1928. ‘The list, as presented here- 
with, however, is still tentative. ‘The author will be 
glad to receive comments and suggestions for its 
improvement. 

The list of study-activities is arranged in eight 
major divisions, which are not mutually exclusive, 
but may serve as useful bases for the analysis of the 
activities listed. In each division are listed type- 
activities; with each activity there is a definitive 
statement and an example or two, usually taken from 
a social science textbook. 


I, Visuau Activities 

1. Read written materials analytically: Research in the 
nature of reading indicates that analytical or intensive 
reading is quite a different matter from cursory or 
extensive reading. Analytical reading is the type of 
reading required in legal work or in mathematics; 
probably we have made too much of it as a study- 
activity in the social sciences. Yet analytical reading 
is, at times, an essential activity of good study. Ex- 
amples of good analytical reading assignments are as 
follows: (a) “Consult a large dictionary to see if the 
following words are from the Anglo-Saxon or the 
French.” (Halleck and Frantz, Our Nation’s Heritage, 
(205); (b) “The following appeared in an account of 
New England published in London in 1643. Read it 
and tell the meaning of as many lines as you can: 
‘After God had carried us safe to New Englande And 
wee had builded our houses Provided necessaries for 
our liveli-hood....2 (Tryon and Lingley, The American 
People and Nation, 75.) 

2. Read written materials to locate information: This 
activity implies relatively rapid reading over a body 
of materials for the purposes of selecting desirable 





data. Lxamples of assignments involving this type 
ot reading are: (a) “Look through the Constitution.... 
jotting down all the clauses and articles that refer to 
the courts.” (Hill, Community Civics, 382); (b) “From 
other textbooks...as well as from articles....list seven 
arguments against the employment of children in shops 
and factories.” (Edmondson and Dondineau, Citizen- 
ship Through Problems, 338.) 

Read written materials for pleasure and general im- 
pression: Such reading is rapidly coming into its own 
in the social studies. It is extensive rather than in- 
tensive in character; it appeals to the pupil’s emotions 
and feelings as well as to his intellect. The reading 
of historical novels, biographies, and books of travel 
is of this type. A good example of reading material 
collected especially for this type of study-activity is 
Lyman and Hills Literature and Living, for use in 
citizenship courses. An example of an assignment in- 
volving extensive, impressionistic reading in history is: 
“Read the interesting and easy-to-read accounts of 
the Spanish explorers which are found in Hutchinson’s 
The Men Who Found America.” (‘Tryon and Lingley, 
op. cit., 29.) 

Kkkead aloud: Oral and silent reading are two different 
activities. In recent years emphasis in reading has 
been placed on the latter, but the former has its 
legitimate function in study. One may read aloud to 
himself (probably a form of analytical reading) or 
he may read to the class group, involving the inter- 
pretation of the printed page. It is to be noted that 
this activity is a combination of visual and oral work, 
and can properly be listed under either heading. Ex- 
amples taken from classrooms visited are: (a) “John, 
read the first paragraph...Mary, go on from there.... 
ete.” (b) “George has found a passage in a novel 
he is reading which illustrates the point we have been 
studying. Will you read it to the class, George?” 
Interpret charts, diagrams, graphs, etc.: The great 
emphasis now placed on visual aids to study indicates 
the importance of the activity of interpreting the 
visual aids. Reading a graph or chart intelligently 
is different from the reading of words, but is an 
essential phase of study in the social sciences. Ex- 
amples of the activity are to be found in (a) the study 
of illustrative devices in the textbook, (b) interpreta- 
tion of wall diagrams and charts, (c) interpretation of 
diagrams and charts prepared by pupils for special 
reports, 

Interpret maps: ~- are essential to the study of 
history, but it is too frequently that actual interpreta- 
tion of available maps is neglected. Pupils need in- 
struction in map reading as assuredly as they need it 
in the reading of words. Having once learned to read 
maps they have possession of an invaluable study tech- 
nique. An example of the reading of maps as study 
is: “Place before the class the map found in Shep- 
herd’s Historical Atlas, pages 2-3...and give the fol- 
lowing directions: (1) Estimate from the map the 
height above sea level of the central plain of England.... 
(2) Estimate the distance between the mouth of the 
Seine and the Pyrenees....(3) Estimate the area in 
square miles of the Iberian Peninsula...” (Johnson, 
Teaching of History, 429.) 

Observe pictures analytically: As in the case of writ- 
ten materials, pictures may be “read” analytically or 
for general impression. Analytical examination of 
pictures is not to be overdone, just as analytical read- 
ing is not to be overdone, but it has a legitimate place 
in classroom study activities. An excellent example 
of an assignment calling for this activity is: “The 
picture on page 378 is from a motion picture. What 
can you discover in it that shows the picture is accu- 
rate?” (Tryon and Lingley, op. cit., 380.) Critical 
discussion of a historical motion picture also involves 
the activity of observing pictures analytically. 

Observe pictures for pleasure and general impression: 
The imaginative and emotional appeal of pictures is 
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highly valuable in the study of history and the other 
social sciences. Historical motion pictures are quile 
as good for unanalytical observation as for critical 
study; so alsu are the illustrations in books. Lx- 
amples of this type of activity are: (a) A bulletin 
board may be filled with pictures illustrative of a 
given lesson and the pupils allowed to examine the 
board at will, without critical study or comment. (b) 
“Do not miss seeing the pictures in Mansfield’s Ligh- 
lights of History, pages 136-140.” (Tryon and Lingiey, 
op. cit., 146.) 

Observe models and relics: Social science work may 
be vitulized greatly by the use of models and relics; 
for example, by the use of dolls dressed in typical 
historical costume, by model boats, by Indian arrow- 
heads, old coins, etc., ete. The observation of these 
relics may be either analytical or cursory, as in the 
case of words and pictures. In either case, it is a 
most valuable study-activity, 

View actual or reconstructed scenes: The pupil in 
geography may be taken to view geographical forma 
tions of interest in his locality and of pertinence to 
his study. In civics the pupil may observe a voting 
booth, a public institution, ete. In history, the pupil 
may visit spots of interest in local history, possibly 
of interest in state and national history. This activity, 
of course, is only partly visual in character; it will be 
discussed Jater under the heading, “Field Trips.” 


ll. Lisrenine Activities 


Listen during formal presentation of materials: ‘The 
pupil hears a lecture or floor talk. His activity of 
attentive listening is a study-activity, and probably 
differs in nature from other types of listening. An 
example of an assignment calling for the activity is: 
“Today I want to take a few minutes to tell you about 
the unit we are going to study for the next two or 
three weeks. Give your undivided attention to what 
is said. Do not take notes or interrupt the presenta- 
tion. You may ask questions after | have finished.” 
(Classroom Assignment.) 

Listen during conversational discussions: The pupil 
follows the “give and take” of conversation, informally 
attentive to the material discussed. His listening dur- 
ing such conversation is a stimulus to learning; it is 
also an actual procedure in learning. An example ot 
the activity is to be found in any socialized recitation. 
One may also be found in the following assignment: 
“Let’s take a short time to discuss this topic. If you 
will ask questions about matters which are not clear 
to you, make comments, and then listen to the ques- 
tions, answers, and comments of others in the class, 
you may increase your own understanding of thé 
topic.” 

Listen during personal interview: The activity here 
involved is similar to that of listening to conversation, 
except that it is, generally, more specific and formal 
in nature. An example may be found in the case of 
the pupil who is called in after school to discuss his 
work or in the case of the consultation between teacher 
and individual pupil during a period of supervised 
study. 

Listen to poetry: The character of poetry 
makes the activity of attending to it different from 
that of listening to words in prose. An example of 
the activity is to be found in the class listening to a 
reading of Whitman’s O Captain! My Captain! or of 
Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish or Evan 
geline, or other poem of historical and social signifi- 
cance. - 

Listen to music: The activity involved here is more 
emotional than intellectual. The pupil listens to a 
phonograph record (such as “Yankee Doodle” or “Over 
There” or one of the Civil War songs), he listens to 
singing from his own group, to a special performance, 
or to music broadcasted over the radio. Much music 


musical 
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has special significance in the history course; see I lor- 
ence Bernd, “Music in the History Course,” Huisroricar 
OvutLook, XVII (November, 1926), 327-333. 


ILI. Orat Acriviries 


Answer a question: ‘The traditional activity of the 
pupil in the classroom is that of answering questions. 
Such an activity serves, in part, as a test o1 the pupil’s 
reading and observing and thinking; equally so it is a 
phase of study itseli. By tormulatuung and verbalizing 
an answer to a question, the pupil learns. It is not 
within the province of this master-list to try to deter- 
mine how he learns, but only to point out that answer- 


ing a question is one external aspect of learning 
activity. ‘Lhe pupil may be asked to answer questions 


during a class discussion, in an interview with the 
teacher, in review, drill work, ete. 

Ask a question: Asking a question is no less valuable 
in study than is answering one. Pupils should be 
encouraged to ask questions about their work, not to 
the extent of leaning on another person, but of actually 
verbalizing the provlems they encounter. ‘The pupil 
may ask questions of the teacher; he may ask ques 
tions during a class discussion. By way of review, 
the teacher may assign him the task of formulating 
the questions tor an examination. 

Take part in an individual interview or conference: 
This is essentially conversation between pupil and 
teacher or pupil and pupil. It may be formal or in 
formal. It differs from class discussion in being more 
intimate and personal. Examples of the activity occur 
either in or out of the classroom for the discussion ot 
the pupil’s work, his deportment, a difficulty he has 
encountered, an especially commendable piece of work 
he has done, etc. 

Engage in group discussion: ‘The essential activity 
here is that of contributing to conversation on a given 
topic. Its values are verbalization and the exchange 
of ideas; it is the reverse of listening to class dis- 
cussion. ‘There are two major types of class discus 
sions, formal and informal. Self-explanatory examples 
of each are as follows: 


a. Formal discussion: (a) “lor a class exercise let 
one pupil represent a New England ship-owner, 


another a New England manutacturer,....and let 
each state his position on the tariff and give rea 
sons.” (‘Tryon and Lingley, op. cil., 354); (b) “Hold 
a model town-meeting in the history class, discussing 
such subjects as might have come before a real New 
England town-meeting in 1643..." (Wilson, Labora 
tory Manual in American History, 38.) 

b. Informal discussion: (a) “A ‘round table’ on books 
and stories is a class exercise in which each member 
of the group advertises in a few words a book or 
story he has read...” (Tryon and Lingley, op. cit., 
102); (b) The socialized recitation, the develop 
mental lesson, etc., are examples of informal dis 
cussions. 

Conduct a meeting: 

gained from the 

conduct of public meetings. 


One of the possible values to be 
the 
If a pupil is placed in 
charge of a group meeting he may acquire some of the 
knowledge. ‘The pupil who presides at a 


social studies is knowledge of 


model town- 


meeting or class committee or even 


assumes control of the class group for a time is learn 


presides over a 


ing social science materials by his experience. 
Give a report or “floor talk”: ‘The pupil's 
presentation to the class of a topie which he has previ 


special 


ously prepared for presentation is a valuable part of 
his learning activity. Not only does he learn subject 
matter by telling it to others in a more or less formal 
way, but also he acquires traits of personality and 
abilities which are valuable to him outside the content 
of his courses. The special report or “floor talk” is a 
widely-used study-activity, and examples of it 
not be given here. 


need 
Examples may be found in the 
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teaching aids of H. C. Hill’s Community and Vocational 
Civics. 
Engage in a debate: Although debates cannot be held 
very frequently in the classroom, they may be held 
occasionally and legitimately in connection with con- 
troversial topics, especially in civics and modern prob- 
lems. ‘The debates may involve two or more people, 
may be formal or informal. Examples of suggested 
debate topics in the social studies are: Resolved, That 
the city-manager is better than the mayor-council 
system of municipal government. Resolved, That the 
short ballot is more preferable than the long ballot. 
Take part in dramatization: ‘The activity here in- 
volved is more used and more useful in the elementary 
than in the secondary school, but it may well serve 
at times in the latter. A mock trial may be staged; a 
pantomime, pageant, or actual drama may be enacted. 
An interesting example of this activity which is hardly 
oral, though having the same purpose as oral work, is 
as follows: “Tell by gestures how an African savage 
made cloth.” (Marshall, The Story of Human Prog- 
ress, 235.) 
Engage in singing: Participation in song may be use- 
ful in study; it is the reverse side of the activity already 
listed as listening to music. Group singing of songs 
of historical interest may occasionally be useful to the 
history class—probably more so in the elementary than 
in the high school. 
Engage in “reciting” or the “interpretation of the 
printed page”: ‘The pupil reciting a historical poem, 
an interpretation of group life, a political oration, 
an expression of idealism, or any suitable piece of 
literature is, by his act of interpretative recitation, 
engaged in learning. Formerly this activity was more 
widely used than at present, but it is still useful on 
occasion. Examples may be found in the declamation 
of certain of Lincoln’s addresses, of parts of the Con- 
stitution or Declaration of Independence, and of Whit- 
man’s “O Captain! My Captain!” 

1V. Waitine Activiries 
Copy material: The activity of copying selected and 
pertinent material may be useful in promoting the 
learning process, though it cannot be used too fre- 
quently. ‘The pupil may be asked to copy assignments, 
word-lists, quotations, etc. A typical assignment of 
this type is: “Copy in your notebook the portion of 
the Constitution of the United States which defines 
citizenship.” (Edmonson and Dondineau, op. cit., 43.) 
Complete a statement: A familiar type of test is that 
in which the pupil is directed to complete a sentence 
or to fill in blanks with appropriate words or phrases. 
Such an activity is no less a learning activity than a 
test of learning. An example of the activity is: 
“Traveling from Oregon to China you would cross the 
mith are sdpene aad Ocean. The capital city of the ancient 
Hebrew Kingdom was........... ” (Kepner, Back- 
ground Test in Social Science, Exercise III.) 
Make a list: The pupil may be asked to make a list 
of the books he has read, the words in a lesson which 
are new to him, the functions of the Supreme Court, 
ete, ete. In writing the list (even more than in say- 
ing it) he learns about the topic in hand. Typical 
examples of the activity are: (a) “Make a list of the 
ways in which business men can secure funds for 
carrying on business.” (Marshall and Lyon, Our Eco 
nomic Organization, 369); (b) “Prepare a list of the 
books in the school library in which you are able to 
find helpful material on the topic ‘Fire Prevention.” 
(Classroom Assignment.) 
Classify items: A step beyond the actual making of a 
list is the classification of items in a list, the concrete 
expression of a type of deductive thinking which is 
highly valuable in study. The teacher may give the 
pupils a jumbled outline, and ask the pupils to arrange 
the items of the list in classified or organized order. 
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Or the pupils may be asked to prepare their own list 
and then classify it, as: “Among the services that 
government periorms tor society are...Arrange the 
services in your list in the order of their importance.” 
(Forman, The American Democracy, 9.) ‘The match- 
ing test in which items of one column are arranged 
to correspond with the items of another column is an 
example of this activity. 
Write a single sentence: The writing of a single sen- 
tence to answer a question or summarize a point is a 
highly-valuable writing (and thinking) activity which 
is often neglected. It saves time and energy without 
loss of efficacy. The “sentence test” is an example 
of the activity. Another example is: “Use in a sen- 
tence each of the following words in such a way as to 
illustrate its meaning—hieroglyphics, papyrus....” (Ed- 
mondson and Dondineau, op. cit., 376.) 
Make a summary or précis: A précis is a series of 
sentences summarizing a longer series of sentences, a 
“boiling down” of material without losing the form of 
continuous written discourse. It is the same as a 
“paragraph summary.” It is an activity highly recom- 
mended by English teachers, and one which promotes 
and requires clarity in reading and thinking. A pupil 
may summarize a chapter in one paragraph, or a long 
paragraph in a shorter one. A “phrase-summary” may 
be used in which the pupil jots down phrases rather 
than complete sentences, but such an activity is not 
as valuable as that of making a précis summary. 
Make an outline. An outline involves the swmmariza- 
tion of materials from a chapter or article, or about 
a topic, and their classification in logical order. It 
necessitates distinguishing between large items and 
small ones, between main headings and sub-headings. 
Outlines may be either sentence or phrase outlines, 
may be informational or merely guidance in character. 
The activity involved in making an outline promotes 
thinking and learning, and is an excellent device for 
classroom study. An example of an outline is a 
lawyer’s brief or an author’s table of contents for his 
book. 
Write an advertisement or slogan: The terse expres- 
sion of a thought or situation in a telling phrase is 
both a means and a test of learning. The pupil in 
civics may prepare a slogan for community “Clean-up 
Week.” In history, the following is an example of 
the activity: “Write an advertisement for a railroad 
line such as might have been written in 1835.” (Wil- 
son, op. cit., 114.) 
Write a theme: A theme is here defined as “continuous 
written discourse.” It may be either factual or imagi- 
native, a short or long paper. It may be exposition, 
narration, or description; it may take the form of a 
letter, an editorial, a diary, a petition, a short story, 
a dialogue, or a drama. It is one of the most used 
and most useful of writing activities, involving, as it 
does, the collection, classification, and adequate presen- 
tation of subject-matter. Excellent examples of 
“Topics for Composition” may be found in H. C. Hill’s 
Community Life and Civie Problems. 
Work a problem: All the written activities thus far 
listed involve the use of words. Occasionally, however, 
it may be desirable to have the pupil use numbers 
rather than letters in his writing. The working of 
problems involving arithmetical considerations may well 
be an occasional part of social science work. This 
appears in the handling of statistical data. An illus- 
tration of another way in which the activity may be 
used “Determine how many acres of land in a 
plantation 284 square miles in extent.” (Tryon and 
Lingley, op. cit., 92.) 


Ist 


V. Drawine Activities 


Draw a picture: The expression of ideas by means of 
pictures rather than words is a legitimate form of 
study. Work of this nature is well described in D. C. 
Knowlton’s Making History Graphic (Scribner’s, 1925). 
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In general, there are two types of pictures which may 
be drawn by the pupil, as tollows: 

a. Representation of actual objects: This type ot 
drawing may be compared with that of copying 
words, for it is essentially copying forms. Examples 
of the activity are: (a) “Make a sketch of the 
earliest piers or supports.” (Breasted, Ancient! 
Times, 73); (b) “Make a drawing showing the struc 
ture of a Roman road.” (Classroom Assignment.) 

. Symbolic representation of events, objects, or ideas: 
An excellent example of this type of activity lies 
in the making of cartoons: (a) “Draw a cartoon 
illustrating America’s reaction to the signing of the 
Armistice in 1918.” (Wilson, op. cit., 94); (b) “By 
means of a symbolic drawing try to present the true 
character of Robert EK. Lee.” (Classroom Assign 
ment. ) 

Draw a diagram or chart: ‘Ihe construction of dia- 
grams and charts is a commonplace in study, but com 
paratively little analytical work has been done in classi 
fying types of charts and diagrams. Examples of 
assignments involving this activity are: (a) “Make 
a table showing the value of exports from the United 
States each year between 1790 and 1820.” (Wilson, 
op. cit., 228); (b) “Prepare a time-line covering the 
period from 1600 to 1660. Mark it off in ten-year 
periods...” (Knowlton, Teaching of History and the 
Social Studies, 55); (c) “Make a diagram showing 
the way the schools in your community are controlled.” 
(Hill, op. ecit., 75); (d) “Make a chart showing what 
we owe to each of the ancient nations.” (Halleck and 
Frantz, op. cit., 130.) 

Draw a graph: Llour general types of graphs, each a 
legitimate activity of iearning, may be distinguished. 
With examples illustrating their nature, the four types 
are: 

a. Line graph: “On a sheet of graph paper draw a 
curve to show the number of immigrants coming 
into the country each decade between 1790 and 1920.” 
b. Bar graph: “By means of parallel bars, shaded 
and unshaded, show the relative amounts of exports 
and imports of the United States in 1900, 1910, and 
1920.” 

c. Circle graph: “Letting a circle represent the total 
population of the United States in 1920, divide the 
figure into sections showing the numbers of native 
born and foreign-born citizens.” 

d. Picture graph: “Draw a series of sacks of grain 
of proper comparative size to show the value of 
the agricultural products of the United States in 
1800, 1840, 1860, 1880, and 1900.” 

Draw a map: Map-work has long been recognized as 
a part of good procedure in social science teaching. 
Many excellent illustrations of map-making are to be 
found in special methods books in the field. Five types 
of map-work may be listed as follows: 

a. Geographical map: A map showing location or 
purely geographic features is often useful. An 
example of an assignment involving the construction 
of such a map is: “Outline the continent of North 
America, locating the chief harbors, rivers, moun 
tain range, and cities of the continent.” 

b. Physiographical map: “On a map of North America 
show the altitude of the various sections of the con 
tinent and the amount of rainfall in each region.” 
c. Historical map: “On a map of the United States 
show the sections which were free and those which 
were slave, according to the terms of the 
promise of 1820.” 

d. Statistical map: “On a map of the United States 
show the election returns of the election of 1912.” 
e. Pictorial map: “Mount appropriate pictures of 
small objects on a map of South America to show 
the agricultural and industrial products of the vari 
ous South American countries.” 
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Vi. Manuva Activities 


Construct a model: The pupil may often profit in his 
study by constructive labor. of a manual character. 
In geography he may make a clay or paste physical 
map. In civics he may make a model city in connec- 
tion with his study of city planning. In history he 
may build a model theatre of Shakespeare’s time, a 
model Roman boat, a model tool of ancient design. 
Teachers may have pupils carve models in soap, model 
them in clay, etc. The manual activity involved is the 
external phase of legitimate study and learning. 
Perform an experiment: On relatively rare occasions 
it may be worth while to perform an experiment in 
order to demonstrate a fact or principle in the social 
studies. A pupil may try to gauge direction in the 
manner of an ancient mariner. Another example of 
this type of activity is: “Get a chip of stone and see 
if you can cut with it.” (Halleck and Frantz, op. cit., 
17.) 

(Nore: Many other activities have important manual 
aspects, but only those are listed here which seem to 
be primarily manual in character.) 


VII. Generar Activities 
Collect materials: A legitimate study-activity is that 
of collecting materials pertinent to the topic under 
study. Pupils may collect clippings, stamps, old coins, 
pictures, etc. and by so doing increase their under- 
standing of the social studies. Examples of the activity 
are: (a) “Prepare the following for your notebook: 
Such pictures of ships, costumes, armor, weapons, and 
other things that belong to the period...as you can 
find.” (Tryon and Lingley, op. cit., 39); (b) “Bring 
to class at least five newspaper or magazine clippings 
which depend upon the reader’s knowledge of history 
for their significance.” (Wilson, op. cit., 18.) 
Maintain a bulletin board: Materials collected by an 
individual or a group may often be utilized on a class- 
room bulletin board. Aside from their subject-matter 
contribution to learning, the actual responsibility in- 
volved in maintaining an adequately interesting and 
illustrative bulletin board may be a learning activity 
in itself. Many teachers commission a class committee 
to care for the bulletin board. ‘The committee’s work 
is a means of study. 
Hold an exhibit: The co-operative activity of planning 
and holding an exhibit of work connected with social 
science is a means of study. Holding an exhibit in- 
volves many of the activities listed above; it has, in 
addition, a study value all its own, accruing from the 
combination of activities. A civics class may hold an 
exhibit of city plans, a history class one of museum 
objects, of old books, of pupils’ work, ete. 
Make a survey: The making of a survey or detailed 
analysis involves many activities which are primarily 
studious in nature. ‘The civics class may profitably 
make a survey of the school district—survey of in- 
dustries, homes, civic improvements, population, etc., 
in the neighborhood. The activity is valuable as study 
both because of the data it accumulates and inherently 
because of the group co-operation involved. Examples 
of surveys which may be conducted as study by an 
individual pupil are: (a) “Look over your house and 
find out how many things in it are for final and how 
many for productive consumption.” (Johnston, We 
and Our Work, 294); (b) “Examine the local news 
papers and count the column inches devoted to...” 
(Hill, Community Civics, 252.) 
Take a field trip: Field trips may be useful study 
devices. They involve an actual visit to a civie insti- 
tution, historical locality, ete. An example is: “Visit 
the nearest police station. Before the visit send a 
committee to find the most convenient time for the trip, 
and prepare a class list of questions to ask the police 
captain.” (Hill, op. cit., 232.) 
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Plan a project: Where it is not possible actually to 
hold an exhibit or pageant or to take a field trip, it is 
quite profitable to plan one. The preparation of plans 
is a good study exercise, even though the plans may 
not be carried out. Examples of the activity are: (a) 
“Plan a Better-Home Campaign for Your Commu 
nity...” (Hill, op. cit., 51); (b) “Plan an evening pro- 
gram of stunts, music, games, and reading for your 


home. Include something for each member of the 
family to do.” (Jbid., 41.) 
Participate in school or community projects: Attend 


ing school meetings, undertaking work in connection 
with school clubs, attending meetings of civic org: ni 
zations, and sharing in community celebrations are 
activities having study value for the pupil of the social 
sciences. Participation in a community “clean-up 
week,” in a Boy Scout or Girl Scout campaign or 
celebration, in a public library drive, ete., are examples 
of actual participation in citizenship activities which 
are possible, on occasion, at least, for high schoo! 


pupils. 
VIII. Purery Mepirarive Activities 


Memorize: As the pupil becomes more mature he will 
be increasingly able to study without the aid of such 
external prompters of study as have been listed thus 
far. He may undertake purely meditative activities, 
without recourse to reading, writing, drawing, etc. One 
type of mental activity desirable in the social studies 
is that of memory—the rote learning of facts or prin- 
ciples. For example, the pupil may be asked to learn 
the Preamble to the Constitution; certainly he will have 
to memorize the mechanics of voting. When immature, 
writing and rewriting, or speaking and respeaking may 
be necessary in order that the memorizing may be ac- 
complished. When mature, only silent reading may be 
involved—or perhaps merely silent “thinking” about a 
matter. 

Recall: Another type of “internal activity” desirable 
in students is that of recall of information. This is, 
perhaps, the most common activity called for in our 
teaching procedure—an activity which is purely medi 
tative, although it may be stimulated by or may result 
in writing, drawing, etc. Examples of recall ques- 
tions are: Who were the great leaders of the Civil 
War? What did the textbook say about community 
sanitation?, ete. Recall is an activity essential for 
study and for intelligent behavior. 

Compare: Comparison is frequently involved in think 
ing; it may be listed as a distinctively meditative study 
activity. Examples of comparison questions are: Con 
trast the climate and soil of the Middle West with 
those of the Far West. Compare the North and the 
South on the eve of the Civil War. 

Kvaluate: Personal judgment often follows recall and 
comparison. The process of judging er evaluating is 
purely meditative in essence and is a high type of 
study-activity when properly performed. Questions 
such as, Was the Mexican War justified? Did Wilson 
act rightly in handling the Lusitania affair? Is dis 
loyalty ever good citizenship?, are examples of evalua 
tion assignments, 

Analyze: “Picking a thing to pieces,” dissecting it 
into its constituent elements is a part of good study. 
Sometimes the analysis is prompted or promoted by 
writing assignments; in a higher type of study it may 
be carried on without external concomitant as a purely 
meditative affair. For example, a pupil given the ques 
tion “What were George Washington’s chief charac 
teristics?’ may prompt his mental processes with a 
pencil or pen; he may, and in more mature years 
probably will, think the question through silently, by 
analysis of the information he possesses about Wash 
ington. 

Synthesize: The opposite of analysis is synthesis; it 
is the activity of drawing general conclusions from 
unorganized data. Like A oer at higher levels of 
study it may be carried on as a purely meditative 





0. Apply: After obtaining mastery of a generalized rule 













































































activity. An example of an assignment calling for 
this type of mental activity is: “After studying the 
family group, school group, church group, and com- 
munity group, what do you consider to be the general 
characteristics of modern group life?” 


or principle, by means of analysis or synthesis or both, 
the pupil may then learn by applying the rule to a 
new situation. Herein is the critical point of profitable 
study. For instance, the pupil may learn many facts 
and principles of modern sanitation; does he have the 
mental ability or activity essential to the application 
of the rules or principles to the specific affairs of his 
personal and community environment? In other words, 
this activity is that of “applying the moral that adorns 
the tale.” Application is purely mental in its incep- 
tion, as when a pupil applies a mathematical principle 
to a specific problem, that is, recognizes the fitness of 
the principle in a new situation. 


Usine tur Master-Lisr 


The master-list presented here, incomplete and 
inadequately organized as it is, is presented because 
it may be of service to the practical teacher and the 
helpful supervisor. The question may fairly be 
raised, How can it be of service? 

The answer is short and subjective. The activities 
here listed are usable for supervised study or for 
individual home-work. They constitute a list of pos- 
sible activities—possible assignments to be made by 
the teacher. Let us assume that a teacher is pre- 
paring to instruct a class in the French Revolution. 
He has prepared (as a good teacher) the list of points 
he wants the class to understand, the lists of things 
to be memorized, ete. With this list of desirable 
learning products before him, the teacher may then 
check through the master-list of study-activities to 
determine which, in his own opinion, are most suitable 
for the attainment of the ends or objectives he has 
set up. In order to make the master-list most useful 
for such a purpose, the teacher will have to elaborate 
it, especially by defining to his own satisfaction the 
purposes best served by each activity in the list. For 
example, the teacher wants his class to understand 
how the work of the French philosophers and scholars 
helped launch the Revolution. With this in mind as 
a learning product, he will check through the master- 
list to determine which of the available activities will 
best help attain the product. Will he require read- 
ing? If so, reading of what type? Will he require 
a certain type of writing activity or a certain type 
of drawing activity, as the study-process through 
which learning may be attained with economy? 

The critical question, then, is, What activity will 
serve the teacher and pupil best? In order to answer 
the question the teacher will have to go beyond the 
master list here presented. The list does not tell, in 
its present form, and probably never can tell, what 
activity is best for a given end; it merely catalogues 
what activities are available. It would seem that the 
cataloguing itself is valuable because it may bring 
suggestions for assignments to the teacher’s mind and 
should encourage a wider variety of study-activities 
than, unfortunately, is now general. 
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For the teacher using the master-list because of 
its suggestive value, then, the following observations 
may be helpful. In the first place, it is helpful to 
regard the activities listed as stimuli and response 
activities. In this light the entire list may be re- 
classified, and its general divisions listed as follows: 
Stimuli Activities: 
I. Visual Activities. 
II. Listening Activities. 
(These, through the channel of meditative 
activities, lead to): 

Response Activities: 

III. Oral Activities. 

IV. Writing Activities. 

V. Drawing Activities. 

VI. Manual Activities. 
VII. General Activities. 
Stimuli activities are those which give the materials 
for thinking; response activities are those which actu 
ally work out or fashion thinking in immature pupils. 
Response activities are both guides and tests of 
study. It is to be understood, also, that a response 
activity may serve as a stimulus for further response ; 
at any rate, the line between stimulus and response 
is very difficult to draw. 


The close of the Versailles Peace Conference left 
most Italians filled with resentment at what they re- 
garded as the inconsiderate treatment Italy had 
received. The internal situation of Italy at the same 
time was very grave. Communism appeared to be 
making rapid headway. Whether stabilization was 
in process of development anyhow or whether it was a 
concomitant of control by the Fascist régime is a 
mooted question. But to one who visited Italy in 
1919 and again in 1928 there can be no question of 
the difference in spirit pervading the country during 
the two visits. The feeling of discouragement pre- 
vailing in 1919 concerning the future of Italy had 
been replaced by one of overwhelming confidence in 
1928. Moreover, so much had been accomplished in 
public administration as well as in private enterprise 
as to justify this renewal of faith. The vitality that 
one found in so many fields of thought and endeavor 
was nowhere more evident than in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Throughout history every people has made educa- 
tion the instrument of realizing its national ideals. 
The national ideal of Italy under the Fascist régime 
is the reverse of that held under the previous 
régime. The individual is not considered an entity, 
but merely a fraction of a greater whole, the com- 
munity—Italy. Hence his education is not primarily 
for his own welfare and happiness, but for the well- 


being of the whole, Italy. His own welfare and 


Another suggestion for the interpretation of the 
master-list may be made regarding the level or de 
gree of difficulty of the activities. It has been sug- 
gested above that purely meditative activities may 
be expected only of relatively mature pupils. A gen- 
eral rule may be drawn: the less mature the pupil, 
the more dependent his study is upon external forms, 
provokers, promoters of intellectual and emotional 
processes. In other words, a relatively mature pupil 
may learn by purely meditative activity, but a less 
mature pupil has to have external stimuli and ac 
companiments to purely internal processes. He has 
to write and draw and speak and perform with his 
hands to a greater extent in order that he may learn. 
The master-list should be particularly helpful in 
meeting his problems. 

In conclusion: the master-list of study-activities 
here presented is tentative in form and probably in 
adequate in substance. Yet it presents a comprehen- 
sive list of “things-for-the-pupil-to-do” which may 
provoke and promote study on his part. It is pre 
sented in the hope and belief that it may be of value 
to the practical teacher, the supervisor, and the 
makers of courses of study. Its value, however, de 
pends upon its interpretation and application to 
specific cases and classes. 


The Fascist Conception of Education’ 


BY STEPHEN P. DUGGAN, Pu.D., DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


happiness are to be secured through the well-being of 
the State, not the reverse. In other words, the indi- 
vidual is not to be considered as being endowed with 
rights and privileges as over against the State. On 
the contrary, in the last analysis, he exists for the 
State—not the State for him. 

Hence the spirit that animates Italian education at 
the present time is one of intense nationalism. From 
the primary school through the university, the lesson 
impressed upon pupils and students is the necessity 
of unquestioning loyalty and devotion to the country 
and of support for those policies that will enhance 
the prestige of the State abroad as well as its internal 
well-being. Outside of the school there is an organi- 
zation known as the “Balilla,” which admits members 
at the age of 8. These children, black shirts and 
black skirts, are frequently marched, etc., to monu 
ments of Italian accomplishment and glory to listen 
to addresses on what the Italy of the future ought to 
be. There can be no question that there is a far 
greater energy and vitality pervading Italian educa- 
tion today than for decades before. There can also 
be no question that the super patriotism with which 
the youth of Italy is being imbued today is a danger- 
ous asset. 

In accordance with the Gentile reforms of 1923, 
religion has been given a very important place in the 
life of the schools. In fact, in the elementary schools 
religion and art are greatly stressed as being in con- 


formity with the national genius. In the secondary 
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schools the classics have been emphasized as against 
scientific subjects, Latin receiving a place in all of 
them. Previous to the Fascist régime, the State 
schools, as in France, had a practical monopoly of 
secondary education. But the number of students in 
the secondary schools has been greatly reduced, upon 
the theory that the State is called upon to give a 
secondary education only to the best as determined 
by competitive examinations. This has resulted in a 
great expansion of private schools to take care of 
those who cannot obtain admittance to the State 
schools. Some of these private secondary schools are 
under clerical and some under lay control. All 
schools, both public and private, submit their pupils 
to an examination by the State. A blow has also 
been struck at the superfluous universities with which 
Italy has been supplied. The twenty-four universi- 
ties have been divided into A and B classes. The 
ten in class A are wholly supported by the national 


State. Eleven in class B are partially supported by 
the State and partially by local contributions. In all 
probability the weaker ones will disappear—which 
would not be a loss. There are also three so-called 
“free universities’ which receive no national support 
at all and the enrollment in which has steadily di- 
minished since 1923. It is a question in Italy, as in 
other continental countries, whether the greatly in- 
creased number of students attending the universities 
is justified by either the needs of the country or its 
capacity to assimilate them. The autonomy of the 
universities has been lessened by the appointment of 
the rector and deans at Rome instead of, as formerly, 
by their election by the faculties. Moreover, all 
professors must now take an oath to avoid instruction 
in conflict with the objects of the State. 


‘Reprinted from News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Vol. IV, No. 6, March, 1929. 


Quinine Still Has its Uses in History Classes 


BY MAJEL I. KURRIE, HYDE 


Although the science of medicine has progressed 
by leaps and bounds in the last half century, the 
medical profession has not abandoned the old reme- 
dies as fallacies of the ignorant past. When my 
grandfather came home with a cold on his chest and 
chills up and down his spine, the good old family 
physician unstrapped his pill case and measured out 
numerous brown paper parcels of quinine, with which 
he ordered grandmother to dose the patient at regu- 
lar intervals, whether he liked it or not. When my 
brother arrived home the other day with the same 
symptoms and we hurriedly summoned the influenza 
specialist, that dapper young graduate of a post-War 
million-dollar-endowment research institution made 
meaningless scrawls on a white prescription blank, 
which, translated by the corner druggist, developed 
into the same vile-tasting concoction that my grand- 
mother had labelled “quinine.” 

We, of the history-teaching profession, have be n 
rushing around too much in the last few years, seek- 
ing a new thing in Israel, a cure-all, a method which 
administered in proper doses will solve all our prob- 
lems of teaching. Like the medical profession, we 
have made great strides, but unlike it we have had a 
tendency to deride and abandon the tried-and-true 
remedies of the past. 

Soon after the Spanish-American War the State 
Board of Education introduced into the sixth grade 
a new subject, which they entitled English History. 
My teacher, a raw young recruit from twelve weeks 
of normal training, knew no English History. In- 
stead, she pinned her faith to the textbook, in which 
were questions at the end of each chapter, while at 
the end of the book was a list of dates. Each day 
she assigned a chapter to be read in preparation for 
recitation. On the next day each pupil read off a 


PARK HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


question and answered it; teacher knew the right 
answers, because she kept her book open to the an- 
swers. Frequently we had examinations, but as en- 
couragement she offered us that evil thing abhorred 
by modern pedagogy—a prize! If she had called 
it an incentive, I suppose it would have been all right. 
We talk glibly today of incentives, so they must be 
proper. The prize was this—if we had an average 
of ninety-five on daily recitations, and also an aver- 
age of ninety-five on all tests, and if we attended 
every day of the school year, and if we could say 
the ten great dates backward or forward without 
error, we would be excused from final examination 
on the subject. Let me show you the quinine in her 
method. 

In the first place, she taught us thoroughness. If 
the answer was not exactly right we got a black 
mark. Fifty-five B. C. was not fifty-four B. C. or 
around fifty B. C. or “a long time ago”; it was fifty- 
five B. C. or nothing. Only the exact answer, the 
exact fact counted. When these facts were organized 
we had background. I only wish I had had as exact 
preparation for the fields of my Ph.D. exami- 
nation as this teacher gave me for her examina- 
tions. You could not extract an inexact answer from 
me on one of those ten dates any more than you could 
get my dog to answer to the name of Daisy. In 
addition to thoroughness and accuracy and _ back- 
ground she gave us interest. We did not get our 
interest by assigning our own lessons, conducting 
our own recitations, or making little soap castles. 
Ah, no! There were pictures in the text which were 
not explained in the reading. Teacher had no time 
to look up the stories and so destroy our interest by 
too easy satisfaction. She had eight other subjects 
to teach and papers to be graded in each, But she 
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did keep after the penurious school board until they 
purchased for us some standard histories, not “‘child’s 
editions,” which we were allowed to take home and 
read if we chose. It took me years to find out why 
Anne Boleyn had her head chopped off, but I kept 
at it until I found the reason. 

My next history teacher had taught my father. 
Dear old lady, her reputation for sternness was such 
that often when we knew the right answer we were 
too frightened to give it. She added to the method 
which I have described before a wealth of knowledge 
of people and events. After we had mastered the 
facts of the she would relax and tell us 
stories. To facts she added historical imagination, 
only the stories were always true stories, as far as 
she could ascertain. She made historical characters 
and events real to us, but the emphasis was always 
on the truth, the fact; never on the amount of in 
terest or entertainment which we might be getting 
from her narrative. In fact, her zest for Wie es 
eigentlich gewesen carried over to us so that we were 
led to love fact rather than fiction. 

A third teacher combined the methods which I 
have described before with the use of thought-provok 
ing questions. Facts in themselves might be inter 
esting, but they must be applied before they were 
of personal value. loved to argue cause 
and effect, what would have happened if something 
else had not, which idea was better, etc. Our lofty 
reasoning often tumbled to earth upon the insertion 
of an apt fact by the ever-alert teacher, and then 
we would begin again. Never were we allowed to 
build empty theories unsupported by fact, and many 
were the hours spent in the library trying to prove 


lesson, 


How we 


a thesis the accuracy of which had been questioned. 

The graduate schools of three great universities 
have given me additional tools, instruments with 
which to measure results, a bewildering array of 
facts, plenty of stories, fit for children and other- 
wise, and too many wild theories to classify, but 
none has provided an effective substitute for the 
methods used by these three teachers. It seems to 
me that in the last ten years since the War we have 
gone astray. For exact knowledge of fact, we have 
substituted a hazy understanding; instead of laying 
the emphasis on truth and proving that how it actu 
ally happened is more interesting than any amount 
of fiction, we have laid the emphasis on interest. Of 
what benefit is a soap castle, a pile of newspaper 
clippings, or an imaginary feudal diary without the 
facts that made such conditions possible? Pupil 
leadership is all very fine, if the pupil has not, like 
the dog in the express office, swallowed his tag; if 
he has sufficient knowledge of fact and of direction 
to lead intelligently. What gain is there from wit- 
less discussion when built on ignorance? If we 
desire hazy, empty-headed, open-mouthed leaders, 
who must have a vaudeville show to sustain their 
interests, let us discard the quinine of experience. 
But if, on the other hand, we aspire to produce 
leaders trained in thoroughness, confident of their 
background, interested in fact, and with a wholesome 
respect for the sources of fact, who can apply what 
they have learned because their reasoning is built 
upon a sure foundation, let us cling to the best of 
the past, while we experiment cautiously with the 
cure-alls of the future. 


A Social Science Club 


An Experiment in Extra-Curricular Activity 
BY EDWARD S. DOWELL, HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, ATHENS (OHIO) HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND SUPERVISOR IN THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


I 
The purpose of this article is to set forth simply 
and clearly the organization and operation of the 
Social Science Club in Athens High School. It is 
hoped that it may prove of interest and practical 
value to teachers and students of the social studies. 


II 

This organization was started five years ago at the 
suggestion of several pupils who were taking work in 
Economics and Sociology. These individuals felt the 
need of getting acquainted with some of the im- 
portant local economic and social problems. After 
a conference with the instructor in which the sug- 
gestion was studied from every angle, it was decided 
to present the idea of a Social Science Club to the 
other pupils in the classes in Economics and Soci- 
ology, and, if the sentiment was favorable, organize 
a club. This was done and the feeling was so pro- 


nounced in favor of such an organization that steps 
were taken immediately to establish the club. 

A meeting was held of those interested in the 
project and a committee was appointed to draft a 
Constitution. The Constitution, as finally adopted, 
was brief and covered the matters usually taken up 
in such a document. It provides for the following: 

1. Name of club. 

Social Science Club of Athens High School. 

2. Purpose of club. 

Is to study seriously economic and sociological 
problems of a local character. 

3. Membership. 
Any pupil taking Economics or Sociology can 
become a member by handing his name to 
the instructor. 

t. Officers, terms and duties. 
President, Vice-President 
urer. 


Secretary-Treas- 
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Elected for one semester. 

Duties are those usually performed by such 
officers. 

An executive committee of three appointed 
by the President considers important matters 
that arise between meetings of the club and 
also acts as the program committee. 

5. Time of meeting. 
Every first and 
month. 

6. The method of amending the constitution. 

Can be done by handing the amendment in 
writing to the Secretary who must read it on 
two successive meetings. It must then be 
voted on at the next meeting and be passed by 
a two-thirds majority. 
Such matters as dues, special meetings, the manner in 
which the meetings shall be conducted, etc., are not 
in the Constitution. From time to time, these are 
taken care of in the usual parliamentary way as the 
club membership sees fit. 

Membership in the organization is left entirely to 
the voluntary choice of the pupils. Any one taking 
the courses in Economics and Sociology can join. 
There is no scholarship requirement. The principal 
requisite is interest in the work and a willingness to 
co-operate in making the club’s activities successful. 
The great majority of the members are pupils whose 
ranking is A or B grade, but we have had some very 
valuable members who ranked below average. 
Several years ago, one boy, whose class work in 
Economics was just passing, became a member largely 
because he was interested in the problem the club was 
then considering. Strange as it may seem, the work 
so appealed to him that he not only became a valuable 
club member, but the spirit of the club began to per- 
meate his regular classroom work, and, as a conse- 
quence, he did more than average work in the courses 
in Economics and Sociology. We feel that it would 
be a mistake to limit membership upon a scholarship 
basis. The only question asked is: Are you interested 
and willing to contribute to the best of your ability to 
the success of the club? No credit is given for this 
work. If the pupil is in the organization because he 
wants credit, the chances are that he will not function 
well as a club member. If he has an interest in what 
the club is doing, that is a sufficient urge to get him to 
become a member. No compulsory attendance rule is 
set up. Members are expected to come to the meet- 
ings and we usually have a 95 per cent. attendance. 
If the work is purposeful and interesting pupils are 
not likely to stay away. Because of these conditions, 
the personnel of the organization has been excellent 
and the esprit de corps fine. 

When the club was organized it was definitely de- 
cided that some economic and social problem of local 
interest should be investigated. From this policy 
there been no During the first 
semester, a local economic problem is taken up, and, 
during the second semester, a local problem of socio- 
logical importance is considered. This is done be- 
cause it parallels the regular work of the classroom 


third Wednesday in the 


has variation. 


in which Economics is studied the first half of the 
year and Sociology the second half. It was also 
agreed that one big topic should form the basis of a 
semesters work and that each topic should be 
divided into smaller units for each meeting’s dis- 
cussion. ‘lhe large topics so far considered are the 
following: 
Economic 
1924-5 ‘Taxation in 
Athens. 


Sociological 
Education in Athens. 


1925-6 Financing the Poor Relief in Athens. 
Local Schools. 

1926-7 Local Industrial Crime in Athens. 
Problems. 

1927-8 Possible De- Religious Life in Athens. 
velopment of 


New Industries 
in Athens. 
Business Activi- 
ties in Athens. 
Since the membership of the club changes from year 
to year, some of these problems will be considered 
again in the future. 

In investigating problems such as those given 
above, it is necessary to get information from local 
business men and officials through the questionnaire 
method. ‘The success of the club depends in no 
small degree upon the co-operation of the local busi- 
ness men. It is gratifying to record that, with few 
exceptions, they have aided the club members in 
every possible way, reflecting great interest in the 
work and a high type of citizenry. 

An analysis of the work of the club this year will 
give a good insight into the kind of work that is being . 
done. The club numbers fifty members, which is 
almost half the number of pupils who are taking 
Economics and Sociology. This is the largest mem- 
bership the club has enjoyed in its five years of 
existence. During the first semester, Business 
Activities in Athens are under consideration. This 
big problem has been divided into six subordinate 
problems for careful study as follows: 


1928-9 Recreation in Athens. 


1. Retailing in Athens. 

2. Wholesaling in Athens. 

3. Transportation in Athens. 

4. Public Utilities in Athens other than Transpor- 
tation. 

5. Manufacturing in Athens. 

6. Banking in Athens. 


The club has been divided by the instructor into com- 
mittees ranging from five to eight in membership, 
depending upon the difficulty and character of the 
topic that is to be considered by the committee. Each 
committee has a chairman and a secretary appointed 
by the instructor. At a time selected by the chair- 
man, the committee meets and with the aid of the 
instructor determines how it will proceed to collect 
data on the problem on which it has been assigned to 
report. From time to time, meetings are held. The 
collected data are analyzed, evaluated and arranged, 
and a report put into shape so that the committee will 
have a good report when its turn comes on the 
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schedule of meetings. ‘The committees, in securing 

information on their topic, try to get complete data 

on the following: 

Concerns considered. Number and names. 

Importance of this line of business to the com- 

munity economically. 

The types of business organization used. 

The capital invested in this line of business. 

. The return on the capital invested. 

The workers in these concerns—number, w ‘es, 

education, etc. 

7. The conditions of work—hours, sanitation, ven- 
tilation, compensation in case of injury and 
sickness, etc. 

8. Miscellaneous—items of importance not covered 
in the above. 


n= 


Oe os 


During the last half of the present year, the subject 
of Recreation in Athens is being investigated. The 
subordinate problems that furnish the basis for club 
meetings are the following: 
1. The social significance of recreation. The 
instructor will talk on this. 
Recreation work of the Public Schools. 
Recreation work of the Churches. 
Recreation work of Private Agencies. 
Recreation work of Lodges. 
Recreation work of Ohio University. 
Recreation work of the City as performed by 
the City Government. 
8. Recreation provided by Industrial Establishi- 
ments. 


SPP Pye 


In collecting data on these we endeavor to get infor- 
mation upon the following points: 


1. Object sought in this work. 

2. Classes for whom this work is designed. 

3. Type of recreation developed. 

4. Money expended on recreation. 
funds. 

The weaknesses of this particular work. 

Success attained in this work. 

Miscellaneous, important items not included in 
the above. 


Sources of 


ad ol i 


It may be helpful at this juncture to give a brief 
analysis of a bi-monthly meeting of the club. The 
meeting starts promptly at 3.15 and lasts an hour. 
The President of the club presides. The Secretary 
then calls the roll, after which the next ten minutes 
are devoted to business. With the business out of the 
way, the work of the day is next taken up. The 
chairman of the committee making the report pre- 
sides. The report of the committee is then given. 
This takes anywhere from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. ‘The report is usually read by the secretary 
of the committee, although the report is the joint 
product of all the committee members. Sometimes, 
however, each member of the committee gives a part 
of the report—on the topic that he has investigated. 
After the report comes the most interesting and help- 
ful part of the meeting—the discussion of the report 
by the members of the club. Questions are frequently 
asked calling for additional data, often some of the 


facts embodied in the report are challenged and some- 
times the reasoned conclusion from presented facts is 
attacked. ‘Ihe committee is expected to defend its 
position as revealed in the report, and, knowing this, 
the report is prepared with special care. This clash 
of mind against mind, this challenge and defense of 
a position taken is productive of many fine intellectual 
results. This stimulating discussion session is not 
only snappy and keen, but valuable and thought 
provoking. ‘The club members like it and enter into 
its spirit with zest. At the close of the discussion 
adjournment is taken. ‘The committee's report, writ- 
ten in ink, is submitted to the instructor who checks 
over it carefully. If these reports were carefully 
revised and then printed, they would form a very 
interesting and worth-while account of local economic 
and social life. 

It probably should be added that special meetings 
of a social character are held twice a semester. 
These are for the purpose of getting better acquainted 
and enjoying the fellowship that such associations 
bring. A committee of the club, appointed especially 
for such occasions, is in charge. Sometimes outside 
speakers—local business men and officials—who have 
a particular message are the guests of the club and 
give short talks to the members. ‘The meetings fur- 
nish a diversion from the usual type of program, and 
experience has proved that they are very much worth- 
while. 

The work of the club during the past five years 
has been so successful that it has earned a right to be 
an integral part of our social science work, The 
organization has created such a reputation for inter- 
esting and effective work that no difficulty is ex- 
perienced each year in recruiting a large, enthu- 
siastic and capable membership. 

The members of the club have found that this 
organization has done a great many things for them, 
a few of which are listed below: 

1. It has created considerable 

nomics and Sociology. 

It has taught co-operation. 

3. It has given training in the collection and 

organization of material. 

4. It has developed an appreciation of the eco- 
nomic and social life of the community in 
which they live. 

It has taught tact and judgment in dealing with 
people in getting information. 

G. It has stimulated a desire to be a constructive 

force in the social and economic life of the 
community. 


Eco- 


interest in 


2. Ww 


Qt 
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It has fostered a spirit of independence in de 
fending one’s conclusions against the criti 
cisms of others. 

8. It has developed the student’s powers of initia 

tive and leadership. 

9. It has fostered a friendly and dignified spirit of 

give and take. 
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Improving the Quality of Instruction in 
History with the Aid of the Photoplay 


Testing and Measuring Results* 
BY PROFESSOR DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, YALE UNIVERSITY 


PLAN oF THE EXPERIMENT 


It was against a background such as that which 
has been described in the April issue of Tue Histori- 
cat Ourt.ook that the testing program was projected. 
Fifteen classes from seventh grade—a total of 521 
pupils—were included in the experiment. These were 
taught by six teachers. Each of these teachers had 
at least two classes and in three cases three. The 
organization of the class divisions was according to 
mental ages and educational ages, intelligence quo- 
tients and educational quotients as revealed by the 
Otis Classification Tests. The letters of the alphabet 
were used to designate the sections, A, B, C, through 
O, the first letters representing the sections with the 
higher ratings. Six sections were selected to form 
the experimental group, F, H, I, J, L and M, while 
nine others formed the control group. Each of the 
six teachers taught one of the classes in the experi- 
mental group and one or two in the control group. 

The course of study pursued by the experimental 
group differed from that of the control group in one 
respect only, viz., that it included the use of the 
photoplay in addition to the textbook and such other 
classroom equipment as was common to all the seventh 
grade history and social studies classes. No other 
visual material was introduced into the classroom 
except that which was already in use there such as 
wall and blackboard maps. Teachers were at liberty 
to make such use of the pictures and maps in the 
textbook as might commend themselves, provided they 
used such materials in control and experimental 
sections alike. Two textbooks had normally been 
used in these classes; Gordy’s, History of the United 
States, and Beard and Bagley’s, History of the 
American People. These were supplemented for both 
groups by a manuscript textbook in mimeographed 
form and without illustrations, covering the period 
which was being studied. The principal of the school 
who knew that the manuscript was in preparation 
had expressed a desire to use it because of its larger 
emphasis upon the European background and also 
because of its geographical correlations. The course 
planned for the seventh grade represented a combi- 
nation of history, geography and civics. In history 
the period covered in this grade was from the dis 
covery of America through the American Revolution. 


*The writer is especially indebted to his colleague, 
J. Warren Tilton, Assistant Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Yale University, for his able assistance in plan- 
ning the experimental procedure and in tabulating and 
appraising the results. 


No special textbook was used for the geography and 
civics. Attention was directed to current happenings 
and the governmental aspects of the history were 
constantly being emphasized. One period a week was 
used for the consideration of current events, leaving 
four to be divided between the history and the 
geography. The history naturally received the 
greater emphasis as would be expected from the text- 
books supplied and the equipment used. 


NuMBER AND CHARACTER OF Lesson Units EMPLOYED 


The investigator was intrusted with the general 
direction and planning of the history work of the 
grade from about November 1, 1927, until the close 
of the school year in June, 1928. At the outset a 
series of conferences was held with the six teachers 
to plan the work and to fix a definite schedule of 
lessons, which was faithfully followed throughout 
the remainder of the school year. 

The five lesson units used as a basis for the test- 
ing and checking of results follow with the scheme 
of lessons suggested for each. 

Unit I: Settlement, 1600-1660; the English move westward 

(15 lessons). 

Lesson I. The incentives for moving; trade and religion 
(a series of pictures of happenings, 1600-1660). 

Lesson II. The religious incentive versus the trade. 

Lesson III-IV. ‘he first religious colony. (Film, The 
Pilgrims.) 

Lesson V. More religious migrations and the reasons; 
the Puritans move. England in 1629-1660. 

Lesson VI. The Puritans in England, 1629-1660. 

Lesson VII. The Puritans in America: their first Ten 
Years. (Film, The Puritans.) 

Lesson VIII-IX. Later Years in America; making New 
England Puritan. (Six lessons to other colonies estab- 
lished within the period.) 

Init II: Life in Europe vs. Life in America (6 lessons). 

Lesson I-II. Problems recognized: The Indians, Nature, 
Living Together. 

Lessons III-IV. Jamestown concrete illustration of the 
nature of the problems and how they were met. (Film, 
Jamestown. ) 

Lessons V-VI. Experiences in other colonies. 


‘nit III: England Extends Her Domains and Ousts the 
Dutch (6 lessons). 


= 


—_ 


Lesson I. Rival European nations elbowing each other, 
1660-1760. 

Lesson II. Happenings in England responsible, 1660- 
1689. 


Lesson IIT. 


One result: The new Southern Colonies. 
Lesson IV. 


Another result: The Quaker Colony. 

Lesson V. The undesirable Dutch neighbor. 

Lesson VI. Film, Peter Stuyvesant. The entire sea- 
board (Maine to Florida) becomes English. 

‘nit IV: Ambitious Kings and Conflict (13 lessons). 

Lessons I-II. A Great King—and his greatness. 

Lesson III. Extension of the Great King’s Dominions. 

Lesson IV. The Conflict: Louis XIV’s part. 

Lesson V-VITI. Renewal of struggle: Frederick the 
Great and European and colonial conditions respon- 
sible. 


— 
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Lesson VIII. ‘The Conflict in America, 1756-1763; its 
beginnings. (Film, Gateway to West). 

Lessons IX-XI. World-wide Character of Conflict and 
Its Continuation in America, 

Lesson XII. Getting a decision. (Film, Wolfe and Mont- 


calm.) 

Lesson XIII.. The Outcome. 

Unit V: The American Revolution (16 lessons). 

Lesson I. Added ‘Territory and Its Consequences. 

Lesson II. An Approaching Storm. 

Lessons III-V. A Divided England and a Divided 
America. (Film, Eve of Revolution.) 

Lessons VI-VIII. Separation and War. (Film, Dec- 


laration of Independence.) 
Lessons IX-XII. The War Game and How It Was Won. 
(Film, Yorktown.) 

Lessons XIII-XVI. A Tale of Daring and Adventure, 

and the Gains of the War. (Film, Vincennes.) 

The place of the photoplay in each of these units 
is indicated. It should be noted that the photoplays 
were introduced after the course had been carefully 
planned. Of the fifteen lessons assigned to the period 
of settlement between 1600 and 1660 only nine were 
used in the experiment, namely those embodying the 
settlement of New England by the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. In the same way only nine of the thirteen 
lessons assigned to Unit IV were used, namely, those 
having to do with the final struggle. The two photo- 
plays covering this period, The Gateway to the West 
and Wolfe and Montcalm, tell the story of the clash 
on the upper waters of the Ohio, and describe the 
decisive conflict. It will also be apparent from these 
units that considerable emphasis was placed upon the 
European background. The photoplay, Jamestown, 
was used in connection with a study of the life of 
that early period. 


Tue Puotrorptays AND Tuetr PROJECTION 


The total number of lessons, therefore, covered by 
the experiment was fifty of fifty-five minutes each. 
The time required for the testing was in addition to 


this. The eleven photoplays used were: Columbus, 
Jamestown, The Pilgrims, The Puritans, Peter 


Stuyvesant, The Gateway to the West, Wolfe and 
Montcalm, The Eve of the Revolution, The Declara 
tion of Independence, Yorktown, andVincennes. The 
total number of classroom projections for the period 
studied was 66. 

When the classes were ready for a picture, that 
picture was projected by an experienced operator to 
one class at a time in the social studies classroom. 
Projections were made from the rear upon a Trans 
Lux or Daylo screen. A lens of short focal length 
was used and the throw varied from four and one-half 
to six feet, producing an image of approximately 
16x 24 inches. A portable machine was used carry 
ing standard width non-inflammable film. The state 
laws made the use of a booth unnecessary under these 
conditions. The titles were read by the teacher as 
the pictures were projected. 


SupPpLEMENTARY Mareriat Usep 1n Controt Group 


As occasion demanded, the control group was sup 
plied with a number of supplementary pages embody- 
ing the information which was found in the photo- 
play, but which was not to be found in either the 


textbook of Gordy or of Beard and Bagley. These 
pages followed rather closely the organization of the 
material as found in Gordy. This book seemed to 
be preferred to the Beard and Bagley by most of the 
teachers, probably because of its narrative character. 
The supplementary material was organized so as to 
fit the organization of the textbook in order that as 
little attention as possible might be attracted to this 
added information. It would be natural to expect 
that the pupils would attach an undue importance to 
it when it was placed in their hands on separate 
pages. The supplementary material was never pre 
sented in story form as the photoplay presented 
it. The type of information to be found in some of 
these photoplays as compared with that found in the 
textbook is illustrated by the samples of the sup- 
plementary material provided (see below). These 
samples also illustrate the type of material selected 
by the producers of the photoplays as contrasted with 
that used by the textbook writer. In accordance with 
the practice of the school respecting the history texts, 
this supplementary material was also collected by 
the teacher at the end of each period of use and 
remained in her possession until distributed again 
when next needed. All the work was done in the 
classroom. There were no home assignments. 

The first selections of supplementary material re- 
produced below which were issued in two mimeo- 
graphed pages were used in connection with the 
teaching of the Pilgrims and the Puritans. While 
the classes of the experimental group were seeing the 
two films the classes of the control group used these 
two pages in addition to the information to be found 
in their textbooks. These papers were not seen by 
the classes of the experimental group. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, (Supplementing Gordy, page 53.) 

James | Tries to Make the Puritans and Separatists Con- 
form to the Church of England. (Supplementing Gordy, 
page 54.) 

William Brewster, the able leader of the pious little flock 
of Scrooby Separatists, said, “Pomp and ritual and earthly 
show are not needed to worship him who was born in a 


stable—the simple book of His Word is the only test of 

religious truth.” 

The Separatists used to hold their meetings ii Brewster's 
home but, inspired by the action of Church and State, 
their neighbors tried to break up these meetings. One of 
the Separatists was an impetuous youth named William 
Bradford, who resented this treatment. ‘The action of the 
neighbors enraged him, and on one occasion, when the dis- 
turbance was so great that the High Sheriff of Nottingham 
was drawn to the scene, Bradford said to him, “Why do 
you shake the stave of the law in the face of peaceable 
folk? It is the graceless blasphemers who interfere with 
us that you should rebuke.” The Sheriff warned the Sepa- 
ratists that they must conform to the rules of the Church 
or suffer the consequences, and, in the bitter year that 
followed, persecution by both Church and State bore 
heavily upon the little group at Scrooby. 

The Pilgrims Sail to America, Where They Can Have a 
Free Government and Their Own Religion. (Supple- 
menting Gordy, page 54.) 

A meeting was held in the Manor House at Scrooby, and 
plans were made for escaping to Holland. The dangers 
and difficulties that lay ahead of them proved too much 
for a few of their number, and, at Brewster's suggestion, 
they withdrew from the meeting. 
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During 1607-1608 the Scrooby Separatists escaped to 
Holland, where at last were gathered more than one hun- 
dred men, women, and children, 

The Hardships of the Voyage and Winter Test Their En- 
durance, (Supplementing Gordy, page 55.) 

The “Mayflower,” only 86 feet long, carried 102 passen- 
gers beside its crew. 

During the first winter it was necessary to level all the 
graves immediately, so that the watchful Indians might 
not learn how pestilence was weakening the colony. 

By spring only six boys and twenty men were left who 
were able to bear arms. 

The crew of the “Mayflower,” who at first had laughed 
and jeered at the Pilgrims, were stricken with pestilence, 
and were so impressed with the kind care given them that 
they did not want to leave the Pilgrims behind in such a 
bleak country. In spite of the pleadings of Captain Chris- 
topher Jones and the crew, none of the Pilgrims went back 
when the “Mayflower” sailed in the spring. 
Friendly Relations Are Established With 

(Supplementing Gordy, page 57.) 

Samoset, an Indian who had met Englishmen before, 
visited the colony asking for food and clothing. ‘The kindly 
Pilgrims fed him and gave him a cloak. Miles Standish 
showed him the cannon on the hill and told him to tell his 
people about it, but the Pilgrims thought he would remem- 
ber the lesson of love longer than he would remember the 
lesson of fear. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. (Supplementing Gordy, page 53.) 

About 1,000 Puritans, Led by Winthrop, Sail for America. 
(Supplementing Gordy, page 59.) 

At Merrymount, near Charlestown, a lawless trading post 
flourished. ‘Thomas Morton was the master of Merry- 
mount. The Puritans decided to abolish the settlement, 
because they did not approve of Morton’s methods of get- 
ting the Indians drunk and cheating them in trade. Morton 
was captured and banished to England. 

The Puritans feared that Morton might make trouble 
for them in England. Sir Richard Saltonstall, Governor 
Winthrop’s best friend, returned to England and promised 
to do what he could for the Puritan cause. 

In England, the King appointed a Commission to inves- 
tigate the Puritan Charter. The Puritans had many bitter 
enemies in England. One of them was Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the founder of Maine. The Charter of the Puri- 
tans was the only thing that kept him from becoming 
Governor-General of all New England, and he tried to 
prove that his claim to the land preceded that of the 
Puritans. Archbishop Laud, who presided over the Com- 
mission, was also a bitter enemy of the Puritans. He 
decided that the Puritans had violated the conditions of 
their Charter, and demanded its immediate surrender. The 
Puritans refused to give it up and expected that England 
would use force to secure it, but before this could be done 
conditions at home grew so serious that England was not 
able to send money, ships, or soldiers to America to secure 
the Charter. 

Harry Vane, the son of a powerful nobleman in Eng- 
land, came over to the colony, and so won the respect of 
the people that they elected him Governor to succeed Win- 
throp. However, the people were not satisfied with his 
rule, principally because he became interested in the re- 
ligious teachings of Anne Hutchinson, one of the dissenters 
in the colony. Consequently, at the next election, Win- 
throp was again elected Governor. Soon after this Vane 
returned to England. 

Roger Williams, Drivea From Massachusetts, Establishes 
Religious Freedom in Rhode Island. (Supplementing 
Gordy, page 63.) 

The Puritan magistrates decided to drive Williams from 
the colony. Governor Winthrop was a good friend of 
Roger Williams, and when he heard of this plan he sent a 
letter to Williams, warning him. 


the Indians. 
























































In preparing these supplementary sheets and in 
making this type of information available, it was felt 
that the advantage, if any, was in favor of the non- 
film group. In the case of the first selection corre- 
sponding to the photoplay, the Pilgrims, it will be 
noted that at least two extracts are included from the 
dialogue of the photoplay, because they seem to 
convey important items of information. Brewster 
comments: “‘Pomp and ritual and earthly show are 
not needed to worship him who was born in a stable— 
the simple book of His Word is the only test of 
religious truth.” Young Bradford's retort to the 
sheriff, “Why do you shake the stave of the law in 
the face of peaceable folk? It is the graceless 
blasphemers who interfere with us that you should 
rebuke’; is likely to make an impression just because 
it appears in this form. It is doubtful if any text- 
book would present information in just this form. 
In all cases of doubt with regard to the placing of 
this data in the hands of the control group the 
decision was always in favor of including it even 
though it might seem to prejudice the case against 
the photoplay. 


PREPARATION AND Use or OsJective Tests 


The testing technique which was set up was 
designed to show: (1) the amount of time saved by 
the use of the photoplay; (2) the amount of 
historical knowledge possessed by the pupil; (3) his 
appreciation of the subject-matter of history as it 
might manifest itself (a) in a better grasp of the 
time element in history, or (b) in a better under- 
standing of the realation between man and his en- 
vironment in the past, or (c) in a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the personalities of the past; 
(4) his power to retain what he had learned; and 
(5) his greater interest in the subject. 

For measuring the first four of these possible con- 
tributions of the photoplays, the chief reliance was 
placed upon objective tests. The Van Wagenen 
American History Scales, Information C2, was ad- 
ministered to nine of the fifteen sections at the 
beginning and again at the end of the eighteen 
weeks covered by the experiment to ascertain the 
extent to which such progress as might be attained 
with the photoplay was secured at the expense of 
normal progress as revealed by a standardized test. 
It was not possible to administer it to the whole 
grade, but, as the results indicate, the test was used 
in a sufficient number of cases to reveal its value in 
this connection. 

Five tests were prepared, based upon the unit of 
subject-matter to which each photoplay was closely 
related, and these were administered at the begin- 
ning and at the end of each of the five units involving 
the photoplays. The tests covered two photoplays in 
the case of the first unit, that of settlement; one only 
in the case of the second; one in the third; two in 
the fourth; and four in the fifth. The place of these 
tests is shown in the following schedule: 
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Unit I 

Jan. 31—Test (2 lessons). 

Feb. 6—Film, Pilgrims (3 lessons). 

Feb. 14—Film, Puritans (2 lessons). 

Feb, 20—Test. _ 

Feb. 21—Reading. 

Total: 9 lessons, including 2 photoplays and excluding 
tests and “reading.” 

Unit Il 

Mar. 6—Test (2 lessons). 

Mar. 12—Film, Jamestown (3 lessons). 

Mar. 19—Test. 

Mar. 20-—-Reading. 

Total: 6 lessons, including photoplay and excluding 
tests and “reading.” 

Unit LI 

Mar. 21—Test (5 lessons). 

Apr. 2—Film, Stuyvesant. 


Apr. 3—Test. 
Apr. 4—Keading. 
Total: 6 lessons, including photoplay and excluding 


tests and “reading.” 

Unit IV 

Apr. 23—Test (3 lessons). 

Apr. 30—Film, Gateway to West (3 lessons). 

May 7—Film, Wolfe and Montcalm (1 lesson). 

May 9—Test. 

May 10—Reading. 

Total: 9 lessons, including 2 photoplays and excluding 
tests and “reading.” 

Unit V 

May 14—Test (3 lessons). 

May 21—Film, Eve of Revolution (3 lessons). 
May 28—Film, Declaration of Independence 
June 4—Film, Yorktown (3 lessons). 

June 11—Film, Vincennes (1 lesson). 

June 13—Test. 

June 14—Reading. 

Total: 16 lessons, including photoplays and excluding 
tests and “reading.” 





2 lessons ). 





Although the tests may seem to be informational in 
character, the measurement was rather in terms of 
the ability of the pupil to deal intelligently with con- 
cepts of time and place and the like. Each test is 
divided into sections. These correspond approxi- 
mately to those aspects of the subject which they are 
designed to test, namely: (a) knowledge of time, (b) 
knowledge of places, (c) knowledge of persons, (d) 
knowledge of the interaction of events and of the 
interplay of forces. For the sake of economy of ex- 
pression this last has been designated knowledge of 
relations other than time. The distribution of empha- 
sis in this group of tests may be readily seen from 
the following table. (The Roman numeral repre- 
sents the particular question or section of the test 
involved. ) 
Test 





Time Place Relational Personal 


Pilgrims-Puritans I, II IV,V,VI II,VII VIII,IXx 
Life in the Colonies II LV «O«IV 

Peter Stuyvesant III VI IV,V I, 11 
French & English I II IV 11I,V 
Revolution I, 11, 111 IV V, VII VI 


The test for Unit I, which is typical of the character of 
all the tests, follows: 


Total points—S84 
PitcRiMs AND PuRITANS 


I (Time) 

Underscore the correct word or words in the statements 

below: 

1. The Pilgrims began their wanderings (at the time, 
before, sometime after) Jamestown was settled. 

2. (The same, a different) King ruled the land. 

3. The Pilgrims lived among strangers about (two years, 
ten years, twenty years) and then decided to move 
once more. 

4. The Pilgrims reached America (before, at the same 

time, after) the Puritans did. 

5. The Pilgrims set sail in (spring, summer, autumn), 
reaching the New England coast in (spring, summer, 
autumn, winter). 

6. The voyage was (as long as, shorter than, longer 
than) the voyage of Columbus. 

7. The “Mayflower” returned in (1621—1623 
ing the Pilgrims alone in the new world. 

Il (Time) 

Check any of the following events which happened within 

the first ten years of the history of the Massachusetts Bay 

Colony: 


1625), leav- 


Settlement of Rhode Island by Roger Williams. 
Persecution of Quakers. 

New England Confederation. 

Banishment of Anne Hutchinson. 

King Philip’s War. 

Settlement of Connecticut. 


III (elational) 

The colonists had many difficulties to overcome before 
they could feel that their settlements were permanent. 
Some of these were things happening within the colony 
itself; others came from the outside. How would you 
classify the following difficulties which the Pilgrims and 
Puritans had to overcome? 

Place an I in front of those which you think were inside 
difficulties, and an O in front of those which stood for 
things outside or attacks from without: 

Thomas Morton’s trading post. 
Criticisms of Roger Williams. 
Archbishop Laud’s attempt to secure the Charter. 
Claims of Ferdinando Gorges to territory. 
Rule of Harry Vane. 
Disease. 
Divine Right idea of King of England. 
Indians, 
Teachings of Anne Hutchinson. 

IV (Place) 

On the outline map [printed on the question sheet] indi- 
cate by the number at the right the location of the follow- 
ing places or countries connected with the movements of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans: 

The country village where the story of the Pilgrims 


PE VCR CER CR een ee Ten ews Wes ehu wee ced wack sl one (1) 
A foreign city where they lived when they started 
Se MINN 00s sicatnac'e £uis Waid ow Rha We odd wwe: be ow ale die (2) 
The last town they saw before they reached the new 
SE ian ehen TSR hens cide chebchat ee kewtes wees (3) 
Where they first landed in the new world .......... (4) 
Werere they actually cttled .....cccccsccvesssccece (5) 
The most important one of the early Puritan settle- 
SANG Sie Wen sAePe Rudra he dsinackesanece cence cane ais (6) 
Where Roger Williams lived before he was driven out 
iy I Se Od es cia hae babeed ede secess cies (7) 
The bay where he made his settlement ............. (8) 
The rivers named in the Puritan Charter which 
helped to mark the northern and southern boun- 
Te Peer eer ere eee (9) 


The part of New England already granted by the 
King to Ferdinando Gorges .................000. (10) 
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V (Place) 
Opposite each of the numbers | to 10 write the name of 
the city or locality which you have shown on the outline 
map: 


a A ee eae ee Oe ee ee ee ey eee 
Pith cWenadda deewSd vei Os. ‘Oe c te 4a ewalnae 6 0008 082 ¥O 
er reed eet Dh, ose eens aces arn oR te 
4. hae ae eae ; a ie kik k= tig oe a Ae wide a ain 
ada rin iy, aiid wee a we ong eee eee eee 


VI (Place) 

One thing which makes the story of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans so interesting is the fact that while some things 
happen in England and others take place in America, these 
happenings are often closely connected. 

Indicate by using the numbers in front of each item just 
where each of the events took place. Place in column 
headed “America” those numbers corresponding to events 
which took place in America, and in column headed “Eng- 
land” those which took place in England: 

(1) Destruction of Merrymount. 

(2) Banishment of Thomas Morton. 

(3) Signing of the Mayflower Compact. 

(4) Sir Ferdinando Gorges appointed Governor-General 
of New England. 

(5) Meeting of a Commission to get possession of Puri- 
tan Charter. 

(6) Thomas Morton aids Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 

(7) Sir Harry Vane is chosen Governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

(8) Roger Williams questions the Massachusetts Bay 
Charter. 

(9) Order for return of Charter. 

(10) Anne Hutchinson stirs up trouble. 

(11) Order issued for banishing Roger Williams. 

(12) Religious meetings of Pilgrims broken up by Gov- 

ernment officials. 

(13) Meeting of Pilgrims to make plans for leaving their 

native land. 
America England 


VIL (Re lational) 


Complete the following sentences by placing an (X) 
before the statement which you think is correct: 
1. Thomas Morton aided Sir Ferdinando Gorges _ be- 


cause of 
(_) the destruction of Merrymount. 
( ) the signing of the Mayflower Compact. 
(__) the order issued for banishing Roger Williams. 
2. The same authority which appointed Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges Governor-General of New England 
(__) issued the order for banishing Roger Williams. 
(  ) chose Sir Harry Vane as Governor. 
(  ) ordered the return of the Charter. 
3. One reason why the Committee met to get possession 
of the Puritan Charter was because 
( ) Thomas Morton had been banished. 
( ) Sir Ferdinando Gorges was appointed Gover- 
nor-General of New England. 
( ) Roger Williams questioned the Massachusetts 
Bay Charter. 

VIII (Personal) 
front of the number if 
I’ if the sentence is false: 

1. The crew of the “Mayflower” sympathized with 
the efforts of the Pilgrims to form a settlement. 

2. The Pilgrims were depending altogether on Miles 

Standish’s plans for protecting them against 

the Indians. 

The English neighbors of the Pilgrims were very 

friendly. 


Put T in 
Put 


the sentence is true. 















































1. The main purpose of the Pilgrims was to find 
a place of refuge where they could keep their 
faith. 

. The Pilgrims and their leaders were ready to 
return to England after they had gone through 
their first New England winter. 

. The Puritans had great confidence in their first 
Governor, John Winthrop. 

ictats 7. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the head of the 
English Church, hated the Puritans and tried 
his best to ruin them. 

. Roger Williams did not have a single friend in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

. The Puritans in America were anxious to have 
friends in England who could take their part 
with the King. 


caaeibe 10. Roger Williams did not wish to do anything to 
harm the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

oe 11. Winthrop and the Puritan leaders were not wor- 
ried over Roger Williams’ attacks on the 
Charter. 

Saeed 12. The Puritans were ready to surrender their 


Charter when asked to do so. 
IX (Personal) 


Below you will find a list of words and phrases which 
might be used to describe a Puritan or a Pilgrim. Will 
you place in front of each of those which seem to you to 
describe best a Puritan an O and in front of those which 
seem to you to describe best a Pilgrim an X: 


BN Peaceable » «+ 0g ee 
ers Influential .....- Refined 
« I a mcg Elegant (in dress or 
golGaee Poor (little money) manner) 
ee. Educated ..+..+ Courtly 
, Aree OC eG With political ambi- 
tions 


CLASsROOM OBSERVATIONS 


To check the results obtained from the tests and 
to discover if possible evidences of the added interest, 
if any, aroused by the use of the photoplay, eight 
classes were selected for close observation over the 
period covered by the experiment. These were A, F, 
and K, taught by Teacher No. 1; B and L, by 
Teacher No. 2, and E, J and O by Teacher No. 5. 
It will be noted that F, L, and J are film divisions. 

Three trained observers, including one of the 
principal investigators, made a series of records 
of pupil participation in these classes which furnished 
pertinent and comparable evidence of some of the 
effects of the use of the photoplay. The seating plan 
of the class was used as a basis for the record, on 
either margin of which the observer recorded the 
number of hands raised in answer to the general 
questions asked by the teacher and the number of 
those raised to indicate a desire to follow up still 
further the line taken by the questioning. These 
were designated on the form as “Direct Question’”’ 
and ‘‘Further Interest.” (See form of plan follow- 
ing.) This record furnished an indication of the 
number of such general questions asked by the 
teacher and the number of pupils who indicated their 
desire to answer them. Every time a pupil answered 
a question an R was placed in the square corre- 
sponding to his seat. Careful note was also made of 
the questions asked by individual pupils and these 
were indicated in the squares by an A. Information 
voluntarily contributed, whether pertinent to the 
particular topic under consideration or resulting 
from an interest in what was being done in the group, 
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was indicated by either a V or a C. The V was used 
if it was a contribution more or less pertinent to the 
trend of the discussion; a C if it represented the 
introduction of a clipping, or some reference to a 
book in history which the pupil had read and which 
he wished to mention, or some experience which he 
had had, as visiting some historic site, or the recount- 
ing of something which a member of his family had 
told him. Sometimes it took the form of bringing a 
relic into the class period (not necessarily related to 















At the close of each observed recitation brief notes 
were made of the character of the recitation or of 
any pertinent facts about it which might indicate its 
place in the scheme of lessons or explain its nature. 

Naturally, there was considerable divergence in the 
practice of the three teachers as to the use of general 
questions and the effort to direct the discussion into 
certain definite channels. In the case of Teacher No. 2 
as contrasted with Teacher No. 5 the former showed a 
greater tendency to manipulate the situation toward 


























the topic under discussion), and passing it about the a very definite goal, one which was distinctly intel- 
class. Pictures were brought into the class in this  lectual in character. Teacher No. 5, on the other 
connection, also advertising material and pamphlets. hand, appeared to be directed more by the thinking 
Direct Date... Observer | Further 
Question Interest 
8 | Teacher Section.. 3 
8 RR R R R RR 5 
4 V | ccc VV 4 
9 CC | | 8 
12 sane | | 5 
3 ~-—-|- — | { 
5 R R ' 
8 RR VV VV 5 
5 VV | Absent A 9 
8 AA 4 
sd | 2 
7 | OR RRR 3 
7 | \ ORR Vv VVV 3 
4 V CCC 3 
10 | 1 
10 3 
3 R R RR l 
10 VVV Cc 9 
9 2 
6 6 
& R R : 
6 | R ( \ t 
8 v 3 
3 | | | | 2 
9 RR R V ( R : 
N=28 Tot.=195 Pads | . 
Av.=7.0| 1A 7 
| 2 N=31 Tot.= 105 
Av.=3.4 
R R R R 
C \ 
AA 
R=32 | 
V=27 | 
C=13 | 
A= 8 
P. P.=80 


Form of plan used for classroom observations, 
with record made by cbserver. 
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and interests of her group and the children were more 
inclined to participate freely in the discussion and to 
reveal what was in their minds. Teacher No. 2 made 
this impossible by limiting the range of the discussion 
and attempting to inject a hightly intellectual atti- 
tude. This often blocked the way to what might 
otherwise have proved a vital contact with the child’s 
thinking processes. Teacher No. 1 was very success- 
ful in handling her groups and differed from No. 5 
in following more closely her own plan of attack 
upon the topic. The discussion seemed to be directed 
more definitely by the teacher herself than by the 
class. 

As the same records were taken in at least two 
(and in two cases in three classes), taught by the 
same teacher, it was possible to equate these dif- 
ferences, due to the teacher factor. The question 
still remains unanswered as to which particular type 
of teacher (and only three types are involved here 
as against a large number of others who might be 
concerned), is likely to derive the best results from 
the use of film material. The measurement of the 
teacher factor is one likely to wait on the time when 
the technique of evaluating this factor has progressed 
to a point far beyond the present subjective rating 
scales. 


PREPARATION AND Use or READING MaTERIAL 


To test still further the interest factor as measured 
by pupils’ reading, each of the five units of instruc- 
tion was followed by a reading period. This was the 
last half of the period devoted to that unit. Fight 
readings of from 350 to 400 words each were pre- 
pared to accompany each unit. These were brought 
together from a variety of sources. They either 
represented information which was not conveyed by 
the film or by the textbook er which set forth the 
facts in a somewhat different fashion from that with 
which the pupils were already familiar. Every effort 
was made not to duplicate ground already covered 
and to select passages which could be organized as 
distinct reading units more or less complete in them 
selves. In some cases the extracts were carefully 
edited to avoid some of the language difficulties in 
volved. Each reading selection was followed by four 
questions which could be answered by a word or two 
The questions served to reveal more or less clearly 
the fact that the selection had, or had not, been care 
fully read. 

One of these readings follows. This was used with 
the American Revolution unit. 

Name 


Mr. Tempre’s 


BuTrons AND THE DEeCLARATION O1 
INDEPENDENCE * 

The Tories spread a story of how the Americans came 
to declare their independence from Great Britain. It was 
about the great coat, or overcoat we should call it, of a 
gentleman who came to America from England, 

It tells how a certain Mr. ‘Temple, brother of Mr. John 
Temple, who was introduced as Consul General from Great 


* Adopted from The Story of Mr, Temple’s Buttons in 
Jonathan Rawson, 1776: a Day-by-Day Story (New York, 
1927), pp. 196-197. 





Britain, landed from a British ship on our shores wearing 
a great coat conspicuously adorned with many beautiful 
brass buttons. Mr. Temple, though he came on a British 
mail packet, was regarded with suspicion by British agents 
in America, such as Governor Tryon. He was thoroughly 
searched upon his arrival for evidences of an intention 
hostile to the King. He was allowed to land after the 
search had revealed nothing, even though the search was 
directed by such faithful servants of his Majesty as Gover- 
nor Tryon, “who has as many eyes as Argus,” Tryon’s 
secretary, and General Skinner, Attorney-General of New 
Jersey. 

Then, according to the Tories, as soon as Mr. Temple 
had passed this inquisition, he hastened to leading repre- 
sentatives of America, winked, pointed to his buttons, 
called the Americans aside and then pried the buttons 
apart and brought forth a series of letters from English- 
men of note, saying many nice things about the Americans 
and expressing many earnest wishes for their success in 
the contest with the King and his ministry, and telling 
them to stick it out a while longer, until America’s friends 
in England could upset Parliament and come to their aid. 

Then, as the story continues, the delegates in Congress 
and all the statesmen became inspired by this promise of 
help from the old country, and right away concluded that 
they should declare their freedom from the shackles of an 
old world monarch. The strangest thing about it was that 
none of our statesmen knew the first thing about Mr. 
Temple’s magic buttons. and that not the least reference 
to them appears in the utterances of our distinguished 
citizens who were proposing a separation from Great 
Britain. 

1. Who is mentioned as a British agent in America? 

2. How many people searched Mr. Temple? ........ ves 

3. According to the Tories, where did Mr. Temple have 

letters COMMCREOE?. 6 00: a0 6:90 00.006 neee aoe see ene? ‘ 

t. Did American statesmen speak of having received 

these letters? 


The titles of some of the readings corresponding to 
each of the other units were as follows: 
The Pilgrims and Puritans. 
How the Pilgrims left their Amsterdam homes and went 
to Leyden. 
William Bradford describes the difficulties in escaping 
to Holland. 
The voyage of the “Mayflower.” 
The Pilgrims’ first meeting with Indians. 
How Sir Harry Vane happened to come to America. 
Roger Williams describes his flight and the founding of 
Providence. 
The first Thanksgiving. 
Morton’s story of how the Puritans came to attack his 
settlement. 
Life in the Colonies. 
Life on a large Virginia plantation, 
Personal possessions of an early settler. 
The worst Indian massacre in Virginia. 
How the housewives prepared for winter. 
The arrangement of a New England house. 
How indentured servants were treated. 
Attending church in colonial times, as told by a Boston 
colonist. 
Naming children in colonial days. 
French and English Struggle for North America. 
What the exiled Acadians were really like. 
Washington’s adventures in the Ohio country in 1753. 
Madeleine at bay. 
The attack on Deerfield in the winter of 1704. 
The beginning of Wolfe’s career as a soldier. 
The boyhood of Montcalm. 
How Washington looked at the time of the French and 
Indian War. 
Champlain’s account of how he and two companies helped 
the Hurons fight the Iroquois. 
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In the class period just before the day when this 
reading was done the announcement was made that 
the pupils would be at liberty to use the latter part 
of the history period as they might desire, and that if 
they wished to bring in any work to do or any books 
to read they were free to do so. When the time came 
the teacher casually announced that the readings were 
there and that any who wished might read them, but 
in case they were read the pupils must answer the 
questions at the bottom of each sheet. In other 
words, the attempt was made to create a situation 
where the selection of these readings would be on the 
basis of a real interest in the subject. Pupils were 
told that no credit would be given for this work, and 
every effort was made to remove it from the category 
of something done to please the teacher. 

A careful count was kept of the number of these 
selections which were read, and any evidence of an 
increase of interest over the period involved. These 
readings represented roughly 16,000 words or the 
equivalent of a book of 40 pages. The total amount 
of time available for their use was two hours and a 
half (5 x 30 min.) for each class, as no attempt was 
made to circulate the material outside the classroom. 
A careful record was also kept of the reading done 
in the school library by the six experimental and the 
nine control divisions during their reading periods 
there. Once a week each division had a library period 
which was shared by the various subjects, but might 
be taken over altogether by the teacher of English. 
An inventory was also secured through the English 
teachers of the books read both in school and out, and 
a note made of those which could be characterized as 
historical. 


Measurine Pupits’ Interest 1n History as Com- 
PARED WitH Oruer SupJects 

As a final check on the interest created the 

principal secured from the pupils a rating of their 

interest in the different subjects which formed their 

course of study in this grade. ‘The form used fol- 

lows: 


ek cccvesions vcdedme sieves TM sto sccdsncrceses 
These are seven of the subjects you are studying: 
, ENGLISH 
CURRENT EVENTS 
MATHEMATICS 
HISTORY 
MUSIC 
PENMANSHIP 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Pick out the one you like best and write it below on 
line 1. Then pick out the one you like next best and write 
it on line 2, and so on down the list. No. 7 will be the one 
you like least, and No. 6 next to the least: 


Finally, in order to demonstrate the extent to which 
the film instruction might make for the retention of 


learning over a period of time, the five tests were 
combined into a single test and were administered at 
the beginning of the school term in September, 1928. 
The first two were given on the first day of in- 
struction in history, and the following three on 
the second day of instruction. In some cases the test 
was not completed until the third day. ‘The pupils 
were given all the time which they seemed to need to 
answer the questions. 


Vatipiry AND Rewiasitiry or THE Tecunigue Usep 

Reference has already been made to the close 
supervision and control which were exercised over the 
pupils and the teaching in this effort to measure the 
results of instruction with and without the photoplay. 
The attitude of the principal and of the staff was one 
of sympathetic co-operation. ‘The indivdual teachers 
not only showed the greatest interest in what was 
being done, but manifested an anxiety to conform to 
the conditions prescribed even to the minutest detail. 

Ail the work was carried on under normal class 
room conditions. The work was so planned as to fit 
in with the regular program for the grade, and there 
was no disruption of the normal school life. ‘The 
time usually devoted to history and the social studies 
was employed either in actual teaching or in testing 
the effectiveness of the instruction as the work 
progressed. ‘The teachers made no effort to set tests 
other than those administered in connection with the 
experiment and accepted these as a basis for rating 
the work of the individual pupil. 

The progress of the experimental and control 
groups as measured in the nine sections which took 
the Van Wagenen tests showed an average gain for 
the entire period of 14.4 per cent. As their initial 
score indicated fifth grade knowledge, the improve- 
ment made was equal to that made in both the sixth 
and seventh grades in the Minnesota cities where the 
norms were taken. In other words, the grade had 
apparently done a highly satisfactory seven monthis’ 
work in history. 

The homogeneous grouping which prevailed in the 
school when the experiment was inaugurated made it 
necessary to match the experimental and control 
groups as a whole rather than by individual pupils. 
It permitted the investigator and _ statistician to 
evaluate the photoplays in terms of ability handi 
caps. 

In selecting the sections which should constitute 
the experimental group care was taken to see to it 
that this group was slightly inferior in ability to the 
control group. The intelligence test scores and the 
school marks served as a basis for this grouping. 
Possible differences due to the undue proportion of 
one sex over the other were also taken into account. 
The marks of these pupils in mathematics and in 
English (two of their major subjects), revealed the 
same difference in ability between the experimental 
and control group as did their intelligence test 
scores, the average mark in the two subjects being 75 
for the control and 71 for the experimental group. 
(The school passing mark was 60.) The slightly 
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greater ability of the control group furnished in itself 
added assurance of certainty as to the results 
secured. 

The objective tests which were relied upon to 
furnish a satisfactory basis of comparison of the 
teaching with and without the photoplays had to be 
administered without preliminary use and improve- 
ment. They proved, however, to be well adapted for 
use in the seventh grade. They yielded total 
measures of learning and of retention which were 
more than sufficiently reliable for group comparison. 
The knowledge called for in the series of tests was 
generally conceded by five competent judges’ to be 
worth acquiring and therefore worth teaching. This 
lent greater significance to the results of these tests. 


Resu._ts SECURED 


On the basis of a careful comparison the experi- 
mental group, as a whole, made about a 19 per cent. 
greater gain than did the control group. In so doing 
they learned as if they were 16 months more mentally 
mature, or as if they were 14 months more advanced 
in school, or as though they were brighter by 12 
points of intelligence quotient or by 11 points of 
educational quotient. 

The 19 per cent. greater gain registered by the 
experimental group over the control group is on the 
basis of an enriched course of study, with better 
teaching than that to be found on the average in the 
seventh grade. It was a case of elevating the whole 
performance to a level which would be approved by 
a critical teacher of history and then measuring the 
corresponding results attained with and without the 
photoplay. In other words, the photoplay was put 
to a much more severe test to justify itself than 
would be the case were it introduced into the average 
classroom and the teaching of that classroom accepted 
as a measure of effective work in the subject. 

Even with the Van Wagenen scale C-2, which 
emphasizes the informational aspects of the teaching 
and barely touches the period of history studied, the 
experimental group made a greater gain than was 
made by the control group. Judging from Van 
Wagenen gains, the experimental group accomplished 
the equivalent of 40 weeks work while the control 
group accomplished 38.5 weeks work. Such progress 
therefore as was made with the photoplay was not 
made at the expense of standardized progress, but 
over and above such progress. 

The administration of the tests in the fall after a 
period of from three to seven months had elapsed 
from the time the instruction was given, revealed the 
fact that the experimental group had learned more, 
forgotten more, and remembered more than the con- 
trol group. This result as to the relation between 
remembering and forgetting is in agreement with 
other studies of retention. It may be expressed as 
follows, quoting the words of two recent investiga- 
tors of the subject: “The pupils who know most at 
the end of the semester tend to forget a little more 
than those who know less, but they still know the 
most.” * As applied to the experiment with the photo- 


plays, it should also be noted that there was no review 
of the photoplays in toto or with still pictures com- 
parable to the normal review incidental to teaching 


facts and impressions gained through textbook 
sources such as was characteristic of the control 
group. Even under these conditions the average 


amount retained by the experimental group was about 
112 per cent. of that retained by the control group. 
The fact that the advantage of the photoplay was 
not as great for remembering as it was for learning 
was largely due to the forgetting of time concepts. 
The experimental group showed a slight advantage 
over the control group in retaining knowledge of 
other types. 

The best estimate of the relative contribution of 
the photoplays toward learning and retention may 
be obtained from a comparison between the experi- 
mental and control group in connection with the 
single unit, the Revolution. Here conditions for both 
experimental and control groups as to review were 
constant. The experimental group learned 25 per 
cent. more than the control group learned and re- 
membered 27 per cent. more than was remembered 
by the control group. 

The control group retained 60 per cent. of what 
they learned during the first half of the experiment 
(i. e., through Unit V.), to the 50 per cent. retained 
by the experimental group. Of the learning of the 
second half the experimental retained 38 per cent. 
and the control 37 per cent.—a reversal of conditions, 
but only by a small margin. It should be noted, then, 
that the contribution of the photoplays to retention 
was at least as great as its contribution to learning 
when the opportunity for review was constant. 

The measurements of interest aroused were difficult 
to secure. The data recorded cover some of those 
externals of pupil participation and activity to which 
the teacher will always attach considerable signifi- 
cance. They have the advantage over subjective im- 
pressions in that they have been recorded statistically. 
For forty days three observers carefully collected 
data covering pupil participation in eight classes, 
three belonging to the experimental and five to the 
control group. 

The results obtained were all clearly in favor of 
the experimental group. Not only did more pupils 
participate in the class session, but they participated 
more times. The actual number of pupil participa- 
tions per section were 77.4 per period for the control 
group and 85.4 for the experimental. When these 
results were analyzed on the basis of the exact nature 
of this participation as recorded on the observation 
blanks, it was found that 62 per cent. of the pupils 
in the control group participated in response to ques- 
tions from the teacher, as compared with 65 per cent. 
in the experimental; 37 per cent. of the control group 
voluntarily participated, as compared with 41 per 
cent. from the experimental; 66 per cent. of the con- 
trol group asked questions as compared with 69 per 
cent. of the experimental; and 34 per cent. of the 
control group made “contributions” as compared with 
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39 per cent. of the experimental. 


The daily averages 
per pupil are as follows: 


Experi- 

Control mental 
In response to questions from teacher.. 2.0 2.1 
TE, 3 Sis ceaeedenscccence 2.2 2.3 
EE Sb og ie sdvacktoesossee 6.9 7.1 
Contributions from outside the classroom 4.0 2.6 * 


In the tabulation of the hands raised to answer 
questions asked by the teacher, the number raised in 
the control group on the average was 8.4, per question 
and in the experimental group the average was 9.1. 
The results were also in favor of the experimental 
group in the case of the raising of hands on other 
occasions. ‘The average for the experimental classes 
was 6.1, and for the control 5.3. 

The results of other investigations indicate that 
bright children tend to recite more often. This makes 
the results obtained in this instance of even greater 
significance where a six months mental handicap had 
to be overcome in order to equalize conditions between 
the two groups. Had observations been limited to 
the days when the photoplays were projected and 
those immediately following, this lead might have 
been slightly increased, as there was a drop in the 
number of participations of from 25 per cent. on the 
day immediately following the showing of a film to 
16 per cent. on the second day. As these observations 
were spread over the entire series of recitations in- 
volved in a lesson unit they register the extent to 
which this desire to take an active part in the recita- 
tion was sustained in the days which followed the 
projection of a photoplay and just how far it carried 
over into another unit. It was noted that for the 
eight days of observation from one to two weeks 
after a projection the participation of the experi 
mental group was 106 per cent. of that of the con 
trol. For the five days of observation made from 
two to four weeks after the showing of a picture the 
number of participations by the experimental group 
is still 105 per cent. of those of the control group. 

The situation as revealed by these records may be 
summarized as follows: 

In the experimental group: 

a) More recitations were made at the request of 
the teacher; 

b) a larger percentage of the class recited; 

c) those reciting did so more often; 

d) on these occasions more hands were raised; 

e) more remarks were volunteered by the pupils 
not directly as a result of a teacher's ques- 
tion, i. e., upon those occasions when their 
own desire to participate more evidently 
prompted them; 

f) a larger percentage of the group so volun 
teered ; 

g) those volunteering did so more often; 

h) on these occasions more hands were raised 
for permission to participate; 

i) more questions were asked; 


* The only comparison favorable to the control group. 


j) a larger percentage of the group asked ques- 
tions ; 

k) those who asked questions did so more often; 

1) fewer contributions came in from outside; 

m) a larger percentage of the group made such 
contributions; 

n) those contributing did so less often. 

Although a questionnaire was used to ascertain the 
pupil’s ranking of history with his other major sub 
jects, this failed to reveal any significant differences 
between the two groups. 

Comparison of the voluntary reading of the two 
groups (under controlled classroom conditions) re- 
vealed that the pupils of the experimental sections 
read 40 per cent. more than was read in the control 
sections. The amount of reading rather than the 
number of pupils represented forms the basis for the 
40 per cent. excess. Naturally some pupils read 
more than others, but even on the basis of the number 
of pupils reading these selections the advantage was 
still in favor of the experimental group. Fifty-four 
per cent. of the pupils in this group did the reading 
for their group as compared with 41 per cent. of the 
pupils in the control group. 

The records of the school library proved to be too 
meagre to yield much in the form of dependable or 
significant results. Such records as they kept were 
slightly in favor of the control group. The same 
held true of the lists of reading secured through the 
English teachers, It would probably be difficult at 
this level to secure reliable data on reading of this 
character. The city librarians reported that com 
paratively few readers from this grade made frequent 
use of the library, thereby confirming the impression 
of the teachers and investigators that the pupils con 
cerned were in the initial stages of the formation of 
the “library” habit. 

An effort was made to appraise the precise con- 
tribution of the photoplay as represented by the dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge tested. The analysis re 
vealed clearly that the photoplays were least valuable 
in teaching those questions demanding a knowledge 
of time or of the so-called chronology of history. On 
the other hand, the experimental group learned 19 per 
cent. more historical geography, 23 per cent. more 
about historical personages, and 35 per cent. more 
about the interaction of events. The apparent failure 
of the photoplay to teach “time” may be explained 
by the comparatively short interval covered by the 
photoplay itself, the intensity of the treatment of that 
interval, and the failure on the part of the teacher 
to place it in the longer time perspective to which 
both teacher and class were accustomed. The Puri- 
tans film, for example, covered ten years of Puritan 
history; the photoplay “the Pilgrims” but little more, 
and with special emphasis upon the sequence of 
which marked the interval between their 
arrival in the fall of 1620 and the departure of the 
“Mayflower” in the following spring. 

The photoplays were most effective in teaching the 
interaction of events. Their contribution to the learn- 
ing and retention of this aspect of history was the 


events 
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greatest of the four. Of this material the experi- 
mental group learned 35 per cent. more and remem- 
bered 43 per cent. more. These percentages are 
based upon all the materials in the tests used. But 
if this material is divided into knowledge which 
teachers commonly possess and knowledge not com- 
monly possessed, the photoplays are shown to have 
been effective both in teaching knowledge which is 
commonly possessed by history teachers and in teach- 
ing worth while interrelationships not commonly 
known. This result reflects the reality and dramatic 
unity which characterizes these photoplays. 

The ability of the pupils to grasp and appreciate 
these relationships was in no small degree determined 
by the teacher’s own interest in them and the empha- 
sis which she attached to them. However inherently 
effective the photoplays may be—and the evidence 
submitted here indicates the potentialities of such ma- 


terial—it will only attain its highest degree of effec- 
tiveness when accompanied by good teaching, based 
upon an appreciation of the real goal to be attained 
and of the capacity of this material to contribute to 
its attainment. The teacher has at her command an 
instrument which, as these results indicate, will go 
far toward economizing her time and effort and 
stimulating her pupils to secure those abiding values 
inherent in this vital subject. 

‘Miss Mary Harden, Social Studies Department, New 
Haven State Normal School; Mr. Tyler Kepner, Super- 
visor of Social Studies, Brookline Public Schools; Professor 
Bessie L. Pierce, Department of History, University of 
lowa; Mr. E, B. Smith, State Department of Education, 
Albany; Professor Fremont Worth, Peabody Teachers’ 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

? Brooks, F. D., and Bassett, S. J., “The Retention of 
American History in the Junior High School,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XVIII (October, 1928), pp. 195-202. 


A Reorganized Curriculum 1n Social Science 
and a List of Library Books 


For a Five-year Hicn ScHoor 


SysTeM 


IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


BY PROFESSOR R. E. SWINDLER, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Seventu Grape—Required of All Students 

A Fut Year in American History and related geog- 
raphy and civics. To include at least three recitations per 
week in history. The European background in the sixth 
grade, briefly reviewed in the beginning of the seventh—all 
the remainder of the seventh to be devoted to the National 
ira, 1789-1929. 

American colonial history to be taken with the European 
background. 

Text, The American People and Nation, by Tryon and 
Lingley. Chief supplementary works, Elson, Side-lights in 
American History; Packard and _ Sinnot, 
Neighbors. 

A minimum collateral reading list (chiefly from the lists 
in Tryon and Lingley). 


Nations as 


Eigutu Grape—(High School Freshmen of 4-year Senior 
High School) Required 

A Unit Course 1n Sociat Science, A fusion course for 
the whole year. Marshall, The Story of Human Progress, 
suggested as the text and as a basis for the unit organiza- 
tion of subject-matter; Marshall's Readings in the Story 
of Hwman ‘Progress to lead the supplementary reading list; 
Packard and Sinnot, Nations as Neighbors. 

A minimum library list of from ten to twelve titles. 


Nintu Grape—(Sophomore Class of 4-year Senior High 
School) Elective 

A Course 1n Worip History (or Modern History with 
Ancient History Background). 

Emphasizes chiefly the Modern 
tional relationships, Latin-America 
century. 

Robinson, Breasted, and Smith, General History of Eu- 
rope, or Webster, History of Mankind, suggested. Much 
of the material of the latter part of the year is developed 
outside the texts. McKinley, Howland, and Dann, World 
History Today, is especially recommended as a text for 
this course. 

Elson, Modern Times and Living Past; Van Loon’s Story 
of Mankind, and Wells, Outline of History (school edition), 
are considered indispensable supplementary reading ma- 
terials. 


interna- 
twentieth 


Era; stresses 
and the 


A minimum library list of at least twelve titles—a 
classified library. 

Option: For large high schools a course in high school 
geography—commercial and social—is suggested; Hunting- 
ton and Cushing, Modern Business Geography, as text. 
Tentn Grave—Required Course (High School Juniors) 

American History (with civics and current events) full 
year. 

Four to six parallel texts, with Muzzey, American His- 
tory, suggested as the class text. This list includes Elson, 
History of the United States, and Cousins and Hill, Ameri- 
can History, for purposes of comparison and contrast. 

A minimum library list of from 12 to 15 titles—classified 
library. 

A critical weekly reading report required of each pupil. 
Eveventn Grape—(High School Seniors) Elective, Two 
options 
I, Proptems or AMERICAN Democracy—For a full year. 
Political, social, economic, and industrial phases empha- 
sized. Will include some study of comparative government. 
Leading text, Burch and Patterson, Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy, with parallel texts and other references, as 

indicated below: 

A minimum library list of 12 to 15 carefully selected 
titles. 

A critical weekly reading report required of each student. 

II. Ancienr Hisrory—For college preparatory students. 
A full year course. 

A minimum library list of 12 to 15 titles, carefully 
selected and classified. 

A critical weekly reading report required of each student. 

Nore: All of the above courses are organized on the 
Unit of Study or contract basis, and have graduated assign- 
ments for the different ability levels. 

Nore: The above curriculum was adopted by the ad- 
ministrators and supervisors of the Albemarle County 
Schools for the year 1929-1930. 

Nore: For large high schools English history is sug- 
gested in addition in the eleventh year. 
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List or Lisnary Books 1N SociaL ScieNCE ror A IF ive-YEAR 3s. Karle—lome Life in Colonial Days. 
ProGramM in Sociat Srupies 39. Eggleston—Long Knives. Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd 
By R. E. Swinvier Co 


"40. Elson—Side-lights on American Listory (2 vols.). 


Following is a list of references for collateral reading Macmillan. 


in the social studies, seventh to eleventh grades, inclusive. 41. Evans—/he Trail Blazers. Milton Bradley Co. 
For each grade the list includes (1) parallel reterences, #2. Garland—aA Son of the Middie Border. Macmillan. 
(2) story and biography, (3) historical fiction. d 43. Guerber—Story of the Thirteen Colonies, 

The minimum list with which to begin each course is tt. Hulsey—T'he Jacksonian Period. Funk-Wagnalls. 
starred thus (*). The remainder of the lists should be 15. Hamilton—Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys and Cirls. 
supplied gradually, but as soon as they can be afforded. Houghton-Mitiin, , 

The minimum list (usually 12 to 15 titles) will cost no «4@ Jfyunt Life in America 100 Years Aygo. Harper's. 
more, on the average, than 10 to 12 regular texts or refer 47. Hill—On the Trail of Grant and Lee. Appleton’s. 


ence books would, since the biographies, stories, and his- 
torical fiction are less expensive than the texts and other 49, Hough—Vhe Covered Wagon. 
references. ‘These books have all been carefully chosen 50. Haworth—George Washington, Farmer. Bobbs-Mer 
each one has been tried out in the schools, and its popu- rill. 
larity and utility established, with the exception of 5 or 6 
new ones, 

‘Titles tor the sixth and seventh grades both are included 


ts. Hooker—The Prairie Schooner. Saul Brothers. 


51. Jenks—When America Won Liberty. Crowell Co. 
. Leetch—Tommy Tucker on a Plantation. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepherd. 


in the first list, since the European background and Ameri-— *33° Morgan—Our Presidents. Macmillan Co. 
can Colonial history are included in the sixth grade, But 54. Marshall—The Story of the U. 8. Doran Co. 


the starred (* ) references in this list are for the seventh 


; "55. Mace—Lincoln—The Man of the People. Rand Me 
grade particularly. 


Nally. 

Supplementary Reading List—Sixzth and Seventh Urades. 36. McConnell— Mrontier Law. World 300k Company. 
American History and Kelated Geoyraphy and Civics 57. MeNeil—lighting With rémont. EK. P. Dutton Co. 
1. Altsheler—T'he Wilderness Road. Appleton’s "58. McFee—Story of Thomas Edison. Barse & Hopkins. 
2 Allen—Europe. Ginn & Co zp - 9. Roosevelt & Lodge—Hero Tales from American Lis- 
oe 1 : ‘ tor 
*3. Bei i agle Histor pd ric -eople. y- . eile 
Mecrnillan coe Pn oe ee 60, Sabin—Opening the Iron Trail. Crowell Co. 

1 aE and Bagley 4n Old World Background. G1. Sabin—Opening the West With Lewis and Clark. Lip 

5. Beeby—Low the World Grows Smaller. Merrill Co. a ae Talo Bill oo Trai ; 

"6. Beeby—Communily Life Today and in Colonial Times. a. oe re eo a em a verland rail, Lip 
Merrill Co. pineott. | eae. ees Se a: ihe ‘niall 

7. Blaisdell and Ball—llero Tales ‘rom American His- GS, Stone & . ickett—Hveryday Life in the Colonies. 
tory Heath & Co. 

8 Reltca—Fear Boys Who Became Famous 64, ‘Tappan—Lellers From Colonial Children. Houghton 

9. Barstow—Vrogress of a United People. Century Co. aie Mifflin, ia : ; : 

10. Bolton—Girls Who Became Famous. 65, Thwaites—The Colonies. Longman, Green & Co. 

il Brady Indian Fights and Fighters. Doubleday, Page 66. Tomlinson—Stlories of the American Revolution. 

12, Brure—Women in the Making of America. = Lothrop, Lee & Shephe rd. , ’ : 

"13. Braithwaite—Slory of the Great War. Fred A, Stokes 67. Wilson—The White Indian Boy. World Book Co. 
Co 68. Wildman—l'amous Leaders of Industry. Page Co. 
14 Bruce—Romance of American Expansion. Moffatt, 68. Van Loon -A Short History of Discovery. David Me 

Yard & Co. 10. Wede— Pilgrims of Today. Little, Br ) 
15. Burnham—Our Beginnings in Lurope and America, ae ae oan aim ee en See S pong 
16. Brady—Colonial Fights and Fighters. McClure, Phil ‘1. Wade—Our Liltle Philippino Cousin, The Page Co. 
lips & Co. For the Unit Course in Social Science—Eighth Grade 


17. Blanchard—A Girl of 6. W. A. Wilde Co. 


Supplementary Reading List 
18. Barstow—A New Nation. Century Co. 


"1. Allan—LEurope (also on seventh-grade list). 


19. Barstow—The Westward Movement. Century. 2. Abbott—Alezander the Great. 
20. Brady-——-Conquest of the Southwest. Appleton’s, ‘3. Breasted—Ancient Times. Macmillan Co. 


21. Brigham—f’rom Trail to Railway Through the Appa- l 
lachians. Ginn & Co. seventh grade). 

22, Bryan—Sam Houston, Macmillan Co. 

3 


P 5. Baldwin—Old Greek Slories. 
. Clay—Jleroes of the American Revolution, Duffield & 6. Clodd—Primitive Man. 
Co. a 


i. Carpenter—(Geographic Series) Africa. 
8. Defoe—Robinson Crusoe. 
9. Davis—A Day in Old Athens. 


. Beard & Bagley—An Old World Background (also in 


24. Crawford —Social Life in Old New England, Little, 
Brown & Co. 
25. Corby—The Story of David Crockett. Barse and 


. 10. Elliott—Romance of Savage Life. Seely Service Co., 
Hopkins. London. : 
26. Catherwood—Rocky Fork. Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd. 11. Gruerber—Story of the Chosen People. 
*27. Carpenter—(Geographic Keaders) North America, *12, Hall—Our Ancestors in Europe. 
28. Carpenter—How the World Is Clothed. American  +*}3 }{olbrook—Cave, Mound and Lake Dwellers. 
Book Co, 


? : 14. Hughes—Alfred the Great. 
29, Carpenter—How the World Is Fed. American Book #15. Harding—An Old World Background. 

Co. : 7 : "16. Lyon & Butler—Vocational Readings. Macmillan. 
30, Chapman Out Where the West Begins. ; 17. Lamprey—Jn the Days of the Guild. F. A. Stokes Co. 
"31. Chadsey, Weinberg & Miller—America in the Making. *18, Marshall—Readings in the Story of Human Progress 


D. C. Heath Co. (2 cop.). Macmillan Co. 


*32. Cooke—Stories of the Old Dominion. 19. Morris—Hannibal, 

*33. Cable—Old Creole Days. 20. Phillips—The Desert. 

34. Clemens—Life on the Mississippi. Harper's. *21. Parkins & McMurray—Advanced Geography. 
35. Duprey—Uncle Sam's Modern Miracles. *22. Smith—Human Geography—Books I and II, 
36. Dyer—Ben, The Battle House. Wolt & Co. 23. Seymour—Life in the Heroie Age. 


3 
*37. Evans—One I/undred Stories From Our History. Mil- 24. Tappan—Slory of the Roman People. 
ton Bradley Co. 25. Tuell—The Building of Nations. 
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Whitcomb— Young People’s Story of Art. Corliss Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
"27. McKinley, Howland & Dann—World History in the 


Making. American Book Co. 


World History Course—Supplementary Reading List 


‘1, Adams—Commercial Geography. Appleton’s. 
2. Ashley—Modern European Civilization, 

3. Blackmore—Lorna Doone. Macmillan Co. 

4. Botstord—Hislory of Rome. 


. Botsford—sStory of Rome. 

"6. Bulfinch—A ge of Fable. 

. Breasted—Ancient World (also in eighth-grade list). 

. Davis—Readings in Ancient History. 

"9. Davis—d Day in Old Rome. 

"10. Davis—A Friend of Cesar. 

11. Dickens—A Tale of Two Cities. 

12, Fairbank—Mythology of Greece and Rome. 

13. Goodspeed—History of the Ancient World, 

it. Gayley—Classic Myths. 

15. Hiller—Readings From the Old Testament. 

16. Herrick—WHislory of Commerce and Industry. 

17. Longford—Evolution of New Japan, 

18. Lowell—Lve of the French Revolution. 

. Latané—United States and Latin-America. 

‘20. Robinson & Beard—Readings in Modern European 
History, 2 vols. Ginn & Co. 

‘21. MeNeil—Modern Europe and Its Beginnings. 

22. Robinson & Beard 
Times. Ginn & Co. 

23. Ross—South of Panama, 

24, Shepherd— Latin-A merica. 

*25. West—Modern World. Allyn & Bacon. 

3. Webster—Readings in Medieval and Modern History. 

Heath & Co. 
27. Webster History of Mankind. 
28. Wells—Industrial History of United States. 


cS Or 


Carey 


History of Europe in Our Own 


Tenth Grade Supplementary Reading List 
American History, and Related Geography and Civics 
I. Parallel and Supplementary Texts. 


"1. Beard and Beard—History of U.S. Macmillan. 


*2. Cousins and Hill—American Listory. D. C. 
Heath. 

"3. Elson—Wistory of United States. Macmillan. 

4. Fite—History of United States. Holt and Co. 

5. Hart—New American History. American Book 
Co. 

*6. Muzzey—American Ilistory, single volume. Ginn 


& Co. (text). 
Il. Books Treating a Definite Period or Movement. 
1. Barton—Story of the Red Cross. 
2. Fiske—The Critical Period. 
Haynes—Prohibition Inside and Out, 
Kelley—What America Did, Dutton & Co. 
. Lingley—Since the Civil War, 
6. Paxson—Recent American History. 
‘7. Thwaites—The Colonies (also in 
school list). 

Biography, Collective and Individual, 
*1. Andrews—Women of the South in War Time. 


* 


Vee ww 


junior high 


ITI. 


*2. American Explorers —( Lewis and Clark). 
3. Bachelor—-A Man of the Ages. 
4. Bishop Theodore Roosevelt and Ilis Times 
5. Brady—The True Andrew Jackson. 
6. Bruce—R, E. Lee. 
7. Charnwood—Abraham Lincoln. 
*8. Dodd—Jefferson Davis. 
9. Dodd —Woodrow Wilson and His Work. 
10. Ellis—-Colonel Daniel Boone. 
11. Farrand—Fathers of the Constitution. 
12. Ford—The True George Washington, 
*13. Ford—Woodrow Wilson—The Man and His 
Work. 
It. Frost—The Mill Boy of the Slashes. 
15. Gilman—Robhert BE. Lee. 
16. Johnson—Jefferson and His Colleagues (Chron. 


of American Series). 





ry. 


a > 
. Botstord—Story of Rome. 
. Botsford 
. Bulfinch—dA ge of Fable, 


Se 


“s. 
*4, 
5. Dow—NSociety and Its Problems. 
*6. 


. Haines and Haines—Principles and Problems of Gov- 


~~ 


. Davis—A Day in Old Athens. 
. Davis—A Friend of Cesar. 

. Goodspeed 
. Fairbank—Mythology of Greece and Rome. 
. Gayley—Classic Myths. 
. Holbrook—Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers. 
. Johnston—Private Life of the Romans, 


- Marshall—Readings in the Story of Human Progress. 
. Fling 
. Wells—Readings in Ancient History. 

. Wells—How the Present Came From the Past. 


3. Webster 


7. Webster—Jlistorical Readings. 
. Van 


. Hughes 
- Burch & 


. Odum—Man’s Quest for Social Guidance. 


ft F 
"18. 
19, 


Page—Kobert LE. Lee, Man and Soldier. 
Pupin—l'rom Immigrant to Inventor, 
Carton—LEminent Women. 

20. Roosevelt—d utobiography,. 

"21. Sparks—The Men Who Made the Nation. 
22. Steiner—l'rom Alien to Citizen, 













23. 'Thayer—Life of Roosevelt. 

24. Thwaites—Daniel Boone. 

"25. Washington, B. T.—Up From Slavery. 

26. Wrong—Washington and His Comrades in Arms. 
*27. Webb—lamous Living Americans, 

28. Wilsatch—Jefferson and Adams. 


Geographic, Industrial, Economic Phases. 
"1. Brigham—Geographic Influences in 
History. 


) 


2. Bogart 


American 


Economic History of U.S. 
3. Coman—Ilndustrial History of United States. 
1. Fairchild—J/mmigration., 
5. Osgood—History of Industry. 
6. Semple—American Listory and Its Geographic 
Conditions, 
i. Tarbell—The Tariff in Our Times. 
8. ‘Thompson—4A ge of Inventions. 
"9, Van Hise—Conservation of Natural Resources. 
10. Wright—J/ndustrial Evolution of U. 8, 
11. Wells—Industrial History of U.S. (also in ninth- 
grade list). 
Historical Fiction. 
1. Churchill—The Crisis. 
"2. Churchill—The Crossing. 
3. Dana—Two Years Before the Mast. 
1. Dixon—The Leopard Spots. 
5. Fox—The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
6. Ford—The Honorable Peter Sterling. 
7. Garland—Daughter of the Middle Border. 
8. Hale—Man Without a Country. 
"9. Hough—The Covered Wagon. 
10. Harte—Luck of Roaring Camp. 
. Johnson—7'0 Have and To Hold. 
12. ‘Thompson—Alice of Old Vincennes, 
"15. Wister—The Virginian. 
Eleventh Grade Supplementary Reading List 
Ancient History 
Ashley—A ncient Civilization. 


History of Greece. 
Henry Altemus Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


History of the Ancient World. 
Ginn & Co. 


Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 


Source Book of Ancient Listory. 


Mac- 
millan. 

Readings in Ancient History. Heath & Co. 
Heath & Co. 


Lvon—The Story of Manking. Macmillan. 


Eleventh Grade Social Science 
Problems of American Democracy 
Problems of American Democracy. 
Patterson—Problems of American 
racy (text). 

Towne—Social Problems. 
Tufts—The Real Business of Living. 


Democ- 


Baker-Crothers & Hudnut—Problems of Citizenship. 


ernment. 
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9. Beard—American Government and Politics. 
*10. Edmonson & Dondineau—Citizenship Through Prob- 
lems 


*11. Broome and Adams—Conduct and Citizenship. 
12. Magruder—American Government in 1927. 
13. Greenan & Meredith—Everyday Problems. 
*14. Williamson—Readings in American Democracy. 
15, Case—Outlines of Introductory Sociology. 





The Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland held its twenty-sixth annual 
convention this year in Washington. This Associa- 
tion, which came into existence in 1903, is interesting 
in several particulars. Its membership takes in 
several fields of teaching that generally would not be 
found associated together—would not consider that 
they had enough in common to belong in the same 
group. There are here, on exactly the same footing, 
college professors, elementary school teachers, ad- 
ministrative officers, high school and normal school 
teachers, as well as men in the book business, all 
deriving benefit from the Association. Moreover, 
these heterogeneous persons come from more than five 
states and the District of Columbia. What holds 
them together and has held them for more than a 
quarter of a century? It is their common interest in 
the social studies and in the teaching of the social 
studies. 

While interest in associations of this kind has been 
on the wane in the last few years, interest in this 
body has actually increased. This year its financial 
report, its membership report, and its program were, 
in many respects, better than ever before. But the 
most extraordinary fact in the records of the Asso- 
ciation is this, since its birth twenty-seven years ago, 
in only one instance, that of the death of its first 
President, Miss Salmon, of Vassar, no President has 
alienated himself from the organization, but has re- 
mained in active participation as a member of the 
Executive Council. In fact, one of the drawing 
cards of the Middle States Association is the list of 
its former Presidents. One of the young teachers, 
who has been active in work for the Association, ex- 
pressed her enthusiasm thus, “I shall never forget the 
thrill I experienced at the first meeting I attended in 
New York City. To hear, to see, and more than 
that, to meet and chat with men who had seemed to 
me to reside only on the covers of history books, ap- 
peared almost past belief. Up to this time these men 
had seemed to me too great for human nature’s daily 
food.”” One of the most valuable services of such an 
organization is to give opportunity of this kind. In 
the charming, informal atmosphere of such a 
gathering many valuable relationships can be en- 
couraged. 


16. Elwood—Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 
17, Blackmar and Gillin—Outlines of Sociology. 
"18. Antin—ZThe Promised Land. 

"19. Bok—A mericanization of Edward Bok. 

*20. Commons—Races and Immigrants in America. 
21. Marshall and Lyon—Our Economic Organization. 
"22. Ross—Changing America. 

23. Fairchild—Immigration. 


The Middle States Association Meets 
in the Capital 


REPORTED BY LENA C. VAN BIBBER, SECRETARY 


The program of Friday afternoon, given at the 
Wilson Normal School, was presented by the Round 
Table of the Teachers of the Social Sciences of 
Washington, a local group of teachers. ‘Three ex- 
cellent papers were given: ‘“Re-Statement of the 
Aims in Teaching the Social Sciences,’ by George J. 
Jones, Head of the Department of History, Junior 
and Senior High Schools; “Teaching the Growing 
Changes in the Constitution of the United States,” 
by Edward S. Noyes, Central High School; “'Teach- 
ing Economics as a Practical Social Science,’ by 
Leverett S. Lyon, Brooking Institute, of Washington. 
At the conclusion of the papers, Miss Rosalie Robi- 
nette, of the Central High School, demonstrated the 
changes in the methods of teaching since colonial 
days. Two groups of children were used with great 
skill to illustrate this evolution. 

When the program was completed, the audience 
quickly melted away to prepare for the next feature 
of the day, and in a very short time, clad in evening 
garb, they found themselves in the charming roof- 
garden dining room of the Washington Hotel. At the 
end of a delightful dinner, two entertaining papers 
were read: “The New Biography,” by Richard Pur- 
cell, and “Present-Day Democracy and Its Critics,” 
by Samuel E. Forman. The veteran textbook writer 
amused and charmed his hearers, and if among them 
were to be found any who were unsympathetic with 
the theme, they very soon found themselves utterly 
disarmed by the manner of the speaker. 

On Saturday the Association was the guest of the 
Catholic University, far from the centre of the city. 
The business meeting was not noteworthy except for 
the unusually large number who were there and the 
promptness of the President in calling the meeting 
to order. The general meeting convened shortly after 
10.30, the hour appointed on the program. Again 
there were papers of much merit read. A. C. Krey, 
University of Minnesota, read, “Present Trend of 
Social Studies’’; Witt Bowden, University of Penn- 
sylvania, “The Fall of the Liberal Party’; W. I. 
Brandt, University of Iowa, “Some Striking Four- 
teenth Century Ideas.” 

Between the morning's fine program there was time 
to wander through the buildings and grounds until 
lunch, to which the University, with truly southern 
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hospitality, had invited the Association, at the end of 
which we again listened to an admirable address— 
that of the well-known authority on Russian history 
and conditions, Father Edmund A. Walsh, “Soviet 
Russia.” 

The final number on the program was to be a drive 
around Washington with halts at various national 
shrines. ‘The Committee on Arrangements, Mr. 
George J. Jones, Mr. Edward S$. Noyes, Miss Cor- 
nelia Whitney, Mr. A. M. Vliet, and Miss Suzanne B. 
Waters, had many anxious moments before the party's 


bus started on its way, but as the spring sun burst 
through the clouds, the last doubt of the signal 
success of the entire program was dissipated. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: Presi 
dent, Professor C. J. H. Hayes, Columbia University ; 
Vice-President, Mr. George J. Jones, Director of 
Social Studies, Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lena 
C. Van Bibber, Maryland State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 


Recent Happenings 1n the Social Studies 


By Com™irree on CurreENtT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


H. S. Brinser, Materials and Methods for Vitalizing His- 
tory in the Junior High School (M.A. Thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1928), represents the collection and presenta 
tion of a wide range of methods, techniques, devices, and 
helps which the author presents as the outgrowth of many 
years of teaching experience and of a survey of pedagogical 
literature. Concrete procedures are developed in detail; 
specific steps for a project on the Louisiana Purchase are 
included. Lists of firms from which pictures, maps, book- 
lets, and other materials may be obtained are included in 
an appendix. There is a selected bibliography. 


Rosenbloum, Minnie, Men Mentioned in Five Junior High 
School American History Textbooks, 1925-1927, M.A. Thesis, 
University of Iowa, 1928. ‘The writer examined Bourne 
and Benton’s A History of the United States, Beard and 
Bagley’s The History of the American People, Gordy’s 
History of the United States, Robbins’ School History of 
the American People, and Tryon and Lingley’s The Ameri- 
can People and Nation. In her survey she took into account 
the number of times each man was mentioned, the events 
with which he was connected, the number of lines devoted 
to each man, types or classes of persons, and the general 
impressions gained about each one. She found great varia- 
tion in personages and number, over five hundred being 
mentioned by one author, and a total of eight hundred 
twenty-three men treated in all the books. The greatest 
number are classified as statesmen, with a close second 
falling to military and naval heroes. 

Of the total number, one hundred and thirty-six were 
mentioned in all books, Washington being given the most 
space. A great similarity in textbooks appeared in the 
discussion of events attending the different men. 


Cahalan, Gertrude, Women in History Textbooks, M.A. 
Thesis, University of 1928. The purpose of this 
study was to discover how the achievements of women 
were treated in American histories commonly in use in 
the schools. Ten senior high and ten junior high school 
books were analyzed with this end in view. It was found 
that a total of one hundred four women were considered 
worthy of mention, including those to whom only reference 
was made, in junior and senior high school textbooks. 
They appear in describing customs, important events, as 
the wives of renowned men, as pioneers in reform move 
ments, or as civilian participants in wars. The writer 
concludes that although woman’s sphere has expanded there 
has not been a corresponding gain in space allotment in 
books, and that women are not receiving attention com- 
mensurate with their contributions. In comparing the 
number of women with that of the men found in Miss 
Rosenbloum’s study (823) women surely are decidedly in 
the background. 


Iowa, 


Hemleben, Sylvester J., International Relations in Mod- 
ern European Histories for High Schools, M.A. Thesis, 





University of lowa, 1928. As a field through which inter- 
national attitudes are developed, Mr. Hemleben believes 
that modern European history is particularly important 
in the school curriculum. His study was directed toward 
an appraisal of attitudes which might be gained through 
contacts with textbooks commonly used. His analysis 
began with “The Age of Louis XIV” and disclosed that 
writers sympathetically treated the subject of nationalism ; 
that democracy was commended and aristocracy, on the 
whole, condemned; and that the “White Man’s Burden” 
was accepted by most writers. Among other conclusions, 
the writer observes that of all countries, France receives 
the most kindly treatment; that most books deal with the 
War of 19141918 from the standpoint of the Allies; that 
a marked desire for universal world peace is evinced and 
some kind of international organization in cases is recom- 
mended. 


Fernow, Mary Alice, Educational Policies of Important 
Fraternal and Patriotic Organizations, 1918-1927, M.A. 
Thesis, University of Iowa, 1927. This piece of research 
attempts to describe the efforts of fraternal and patriotic 
groups directed toward inculeating patriotism in pupils 
in the American public schools. Chief among their en- 
deavors has been the teaching of American history by 
prescription and the laudation of the Constitution and the 
flag. Oratorical contests and essay awards for perform- 
ance of a speech or written paper upon a patriotic subject 
have likewise been sponsored by many of the groups. In 
addition, their interest extends to the Americanization of 
the foreign-born, for whom considerable concern has fre- 
quently been expressed. 


Hansen, Sylva T., Educational Policies of Some Promi- 
nent Peace and Religious Organizations, 1918-1927, M.A. 
Thesis, University of Iowa, 1928. Miss Hansen discusses 
how various organizations, both peace and religious, have 
undertaken to influence public sentiment by educational 
programs. In the schools these programs have been di- 
rected chiefly toward the teaching of history. For use in 
the schools some groups have gone so far as to publish 
books which set forth their point of view. Miss Hansen 
shows how these activities have met with hostility and 
recrimination from the proponents of military prepared- 
ness, but how the groups discussed have persisted, with 
some desired results noticeable. 


Gearhart, Margaret M., Military Instruction in Civil In- 
stitutions of Learning, 1862-1914, M.A. Thesis, University 
of Towa, 1928. To the current interest in military educa 
tion is attributed the interest of the writer in her subject. 
She traces Federal legislation touching upon her topic, the 
activities of the War Department, the attitudes of annual 
conventions of the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations toward military training, 
and, finally, the reactions expressed in prominent periodi- 
cals and organizations. 
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With the increased attention to visual materials for use 
in the classroom, it becomes increasingly necessary for 
teachers to provide the best type of materials. At the 
University High School, Oakland, California, Lynn M. 
Barrett has been working with charts. He has contributed 
several articles, and the February issue of the University 
High School Journal includes “Devices for Teaching Gov- 
ernmental Organization.” Following H. W. Nutt, the 
writer discusses six criteria for the selection of blackboard 
devices: (1) should be helpful to pupils in the mastery of 
subject-matter; (2) adapted to individual needs; (3) eco- 
nomical in time consumption in preparation and use; (4) 
not too numerous; (5) not attract attention to themselves; 
(6) be usable. 

Five uses of chart devices we mentioned. The writer 
devised a set of symbols which are used uniformly on all 
charts. Fifteen charts of the organization type are in- 
cluded, with appropriate descriptions. There is a_ brief 
bibliography, of interest primarily for California teachers. 


Walter L. Collins, Citizens in the Making (Bureau of 
Administrative Research, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati), comprises two teachers’ manuals and six books, 
one for each grade through Grade VI. The _ teachers’ 
manuals cover Grades I-III and Grades IV-V1. The mate- 
rial in the manuals, as well as in the pupil’s wordbooks, 
is arranged in terms of problems and weekly time-allot- 
ments. In the teachers’ manuals suggestions are given for 
practically all exercises. The material for the early grades 
includes many drawings to serve as the basis of work in 
health and related materials. 
The pupils’ workbooks contain many exercises, arranged 
in order of increasing difficulty for successive grades. The 
materials are apparently intended to be all-inclusive; the 
sub-title on the title-page of each pupil’s workbook is “A 
Work Book in Citizenship Training for the Children in the 
— Grade, With Special Reference to Civics, Health, 
Safety, Education, Morals and Manners, and Thrift.” 
Throughout the manuals are drawings of “Uncle Sam,” 
letters from “Uncle Sam,” and other related features. In 
addition to the manuals, there is a series of badges bearing 
an imprint of “Uncle Sam,” a boy and a girl, with the 
inscription, “Uncle Sam’s Citizenship Training Corps.” The 
additional inscription varies from “Private” to “General.” 
There is also a certificate with a gold seal for each grade. 
One drawing in the manual bears the caption, “Good Sol- 
diers Always Obey.” Another drawing of “Uncle Sam” 
and two children contains the caption: 

“Uncle Sam says, 
I am proud of my soldiers this year. You 
have earned your title and I am glad to 
promote you to the rank of Lieutenant in 
Uncle Sam’s Citizenship Training Corps.” 


In the February issue of the Bulletin of High Points 
(New York City), Jacob Rubenstein discusses briefly map 
equipment and the open texthook recitation, as a result of 
visits to Wadleigh and DeWitt Clinton High Schools. In 
general, he prefers the map rail placed in the front of 
the classroom, with movable hooks, from which maps of 
different sizes may be suspended. 

The open textbook recitation and the open-hook examina- 
tion have been receiving considerable attention in the high 
schools in New York City. In the discussion of the open 
texthook recitation, the writer describes the procedure used 
in the classes, in which the emphasis is placed upon thinking 
and finding reasons for facts, rather than upon the repro- 
duction of facts. Advantages cited for the plan include: 
(1) the written ‘work assures preparation; (2) there is no 
need of concern about the acquisition of facts, since they 
are necessary in order to do the written work: (3) the 
fact-hunting teacher is at a disadvantage because in the 
open textbook recitation fact questions are pointless: (4) 
language difficulties are easily revealed: (5) weak pupils 
are quickly isolated. On the other hand, the writer raises 
certain pertinent questions and mentions certain disadvan- 
tages of the plan. 


In “A History Teacher Tries the Contract Plan,” in the 
March issue of Co-operative School Bulletin (Auburn, 
Ind.), Clifford H. Richards outlines briefly some essential 
theoretical considerations, the essentials of the unit plan 
of organization, with a list of units and sub-units for 
United States History, and the building of contracts. In 
the discussion of classroom procedure there is a_ briet 
description of such essential items as problem-solving, 
dissecied study, organizing materials by pupils, and testing 
the results. 


The use of manuals in the teaching of the social studies 
seems to have become one of the current features, if one 
is to accept the number of such publications as a criterion 
of procedures in the classroom. Another manual is now 
added to the list in W. A. Butcher’s Work-Test Manual in 
American History (The Maemillan Co., 1929). The manual, 
intended for use in the senior high school, divides American 
history into seven “blocks” and twenty-six units. Each 
“block” includes a statement of general purpose, and a 
brief introduction and list of textbooks, with specific page 
references, is included for every unit. There are no addi 
tional references. ‘The pages are perforated. ‘The body 
of the manual is made up of work sheets, which provide a 
variety of types of exercises for pupils to complete. <A 
test for each unit is given near the close of the manual. 


A description of a plan for the organization of a class 
for socialized recitations in history is described by Bertha 
Clendenen, in “Socialized Recitation Procedure for Group 
Projects in History,” in the March number of Educational 
Method. Concrete steps in the procedure, types of pupil 
activities, and attempts at correlation are mentioned. 


In the same publication Miriam Kallen presents a project 
on “The Eskimo Village,” developed with elementary pupils 
Following a description of a trip to a museum, the writer 
includes an outline of subject-matter and a statement of 
pupil accomplishments. 


A civics information test, intended for use in Grades 
IV-IX, has been published. William H. and Virginia N. 
Burton, Burton Civics Test, World Book Company, 1928, 
contains sixty items of the multiple-choice type. Each 
item contains three possible answers, one of which is cor 
rect. There is a manual which describes the construction 
of the test, the validation and reliability of the test, gives 
norms, a check-list or inventory of the basic terms used, 
and directions for the administration of the test. There 
are two forms of the test, together with a key and a class 
record. Specimen set, 20 cents; package of 25, $1.20, net 


In conjunction with the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association in March, the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education held two supplementary conferences 
of particular interest to teachers of the social studies. 

The first was a conference on “Problems on Character 
Education,” addressed by Professor Donald Snedden, of 
the Harvard Graduate School of F.ducation, and Mr. Wil 
liam F. Linehan, of Boston Teachers’ College. Dr. Snedden 
outlined the work that Dr. Hartshorne and Dr. May have 
done by means of disguised tests of children’s tendencies 
to cheat in situations involving school, home, athletic, and 
party backgrounds (Hartshorne and May, Studies in De 
ceit, Vol. I, in the Studies in the Nature of Character by 
the Character Education Inquiry, ‘Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, published by the Maemillan Company, 
1928). Dr. Snedden emphasized the desirability of objec 
tive test measurement of character traits. The report of 
Ifartshorne and May supports the hypothesis “that honesty 
or dishonesty is not a unified character trait in children, 
but is a series of specific responses to specific education.” 

Professor Linehan discussed the work of his committee 
in the Boston School system in making teachers conscious 
of the emotional backgrounds underlying behavior prob 
lems in children. The committee he represents has recently 
issued a volume of case studies on “Fears,” which may be 
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secured by addressing the Committee on the Educability 
of the Emotions, Boston Public School System. Another 
booklet is in preparation by the same group, dealing with 
tendencies of selt-assertiveness. 

Another conference, the subject of which is something 
of a departure in educational conventions, was devoted to 
the topic, “Education and Its Relation to Modern Busi- 
ness.” Professor Carl F. Taeusch, of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, discussed “Ethics 
and Business.” He emphasized the desirability of general 
educational training for prospective business men, and 
also the need of a minimum of business training for all 
engaging in other types of life work. 

Mr. A. Vere Shaw, Investment Counselor, of Shaw, 
Loomis, and Sayles, discussed the teacher’s personal invest- 
ment problem. ‘The two papers by Mr. Taeusch and Mr. 
Shaw will be published in forthcoming issues of School and 
Society. 


United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 
22, Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1926- 
1927, pp. 51-54, contains a list of studies in the social 
studies, many of which are unpublished, with brief annota- 
tions of some studies. 


A copy of the new Hart-Bolton Map Al7 (Denoyer-Gep- 
pert Co.), “Abolition and Reconstruction,” has been re- 
ceived. This is an entirely new map, according to the 
publisher's statement. In reality, there are four separate 
maps on the one form: “Abolition,” “Cotton Production 
1869 as Compared With 1859,” “Reconstruction—Conserva- 
tive Government Reinstated,” “Per Capita Wealth 1870 as 
Compared With 1860.” 


GeNneEva’s Epucationat Course 

Teachers and representatives from twenty-one countries 
attended in Geneva, Switzerland, the special course held 
last summer by the International Bureau of Education, 
on the school, the League of Nations, and international co- 
operation, says the United States Bureau of Education. 
Expenses of some of the teachers were defrayed by their 
governments. The course was planned in aceordance with 
recommendations of a sub-committee of experts of the 
International Commission on Intellectual Co-operation, and 
was directed toward a practical program of teaching, in 
primary and secondary schools, of international under- 
standing and the work of the League of Nations. 


Teachers who are interested in a study of international 
relations should communicate with the New York Office 
of the Geneva School of International Studies, 218 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The Geneva School is conducted 
during July and August of each year under the direction 
of Professor Alfred Zimmern, at Geneva, Switzerland. Out- 
standing men in international affairs offer a series of 
lectures and conduct round-table conferences. There is 
an opportunity for limited number of students to enroll 
in a special seminar for those who can qualify with respect 
to knowledge of international relations and who have the 
consent of the Director. A student body is truly inter- 
national in character and opportunities are available for 
attendance at the sessions of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, held during September, as well as to the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. 


Recent American Biography 


The Unknown Barnum. By Harvey W. Root. 


Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London, 1927. 


376 pp. 


Kit Carson, The Happy Warrior of the Old West. By 
Stanley Vestal. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York, 1928. 297 pp. 

Clowning Through Life. By Eddie Foy and Alvin F. 
Harlow. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1928. 
331 pp. 


George Hlenry Boker, Poet and Patriot. 
ley Bradley. 
delphia, 1927. xi, 362 pp. 

As I Knew Them. Presidents and Politics From Grant to 
Coolidge. By Henry L. Stoddard. Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London, 1927. 571 

Life and Times of Pieter Stuyvesant, 


By Edward Scul- 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 


By Hendrik Van 


Loon. Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1928. xiv, 
336 pp 
Uncle Joe Cannon, The Story of a Pioneer American. By 


L. White Busbey. 
1927, xliv, 362 pp. 

My Eighty Years. By Charles F. Dole. KE. P. 

Company, New York, 1927. xvi, 469 pp. 

R. Hearst, An Phenomenon. 

Winkler. Schuster, New 

354 pp. 

Some Recollections of a Western Ranchman, New Mevico, 
1883-1899, By the Hon. William French. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, 1928. vi, 283 pp. 

Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman. By William FE. Bar- 
ton. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1928. 
277 pp. 

Personal Recollections of the Civil War. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
vii, 426 pp. 


Henry Holt & Company, New York, 


Dutton & 
W, American 


By John K. 
Simon and 


York, 1928. 


By John Gibbon. 
and T.ondon, 1928. 


Here are a dozen volumes of varying quality, several of 
which merit the attention of both the historian and the 





CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


general reader. The first on the list is an extremely well 
written and informing book. It contains not only the 
salient features of Barnum’s life, but of the times in which 
he lived. Instead of attempting to record all the details 
connected with Barnum’s spectacular career, Mr. Root 
has wisely selected those typical and significant charac- 
teristics and events which made Barnum a great American. 
It is not a swashbuckling biography, but a sane, straight- 
forward account of how a child, born in obscurity and 
reared in a harsh, narrow, bigoted atmosphere, developed 
liberality and breadth of vision and came to be an interna- 
tional figure. 

The late Eddie Foy’s autobiography, Clowning Through 
Life, like Mr. Root’s volume on Barnum, is particularly 
useful to the student of social history, because it not only 
relates the story of the eventful career of one of America’s 
great comedians, but describes the life of the times. No 
one can read it without realizing the great changes which 
American life underwent between 1875 and 1925. 

Stanley Vestal’s Kit Carson is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the history of the West. It traces the 
story of Carson’s life—the runaway apprentice, mountain 
man, plainsman, pathfinder, soldier, rancher, Indian agent, 
patriot, and peacemaker. The reviewer ventures the opinion 
that few detective stories are more gripping than this vivid 
account of the old frontier and of the man who played 
such a leading rédle in its conquest. One cannot read it 
without catching the spirit which permeated the trans- 
Mississippi West in Carson’s day. The map of the Old 
West adds to the value of the volume. 

Captain French’s volume describes the adventures of an 
Englishman who went to the Far West in 1883 to better 
his fortune. His experiences as a tenderfoot and his ac- 
counts of the Indian wars, of broncho-busting and round- 
ing up mavericks, of frontier justice and cattle-ranching, 
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make excellent reading. More intimate and more detailed 
than Mr. Vestal’s volume, it is, however, less valuable in 
so far as the historian is concerned. 

Professor Bradley’s George Henry Boker is an admirable 
biography of a little-known American poet, dramatist, 
patron of arts and letters, friend and benefactor of poor 
poets, patriot, diplomat, and gentleman. Boker was born 
in Philadelphia in 1823. He entered Princeton in 1838 
and there distinguished himself as a student and a leader. 
While there he manifested a desire for writing, despite 
his father’s wish that he become a lawyer. Following his 
graduation, he read law for a brief time, then married, 
and henceforth devoted himself to literary endeavor. A 
man of wealth, great dignity, and determination, he joined 
the Republican party and worked indefatigably for its 
success. In 1871, he was appointed Minister to Turkey. 
Four years later he was sent in a similar capacity to 
Russia. After three years he returned to Philadelphia, 
where he resumed his literary work. He died in 1890. 
As Professor Bradley shows, Boker’s claim to literary 
fame rests chiefly on his Francesca da Rimini. His stir- 
ring Civil War ballads, his sonnets, and the mordant satire 
of his Book of the Dead add to his reputation. Incidentally, 
Boker was the founder of the first Union League, and 
powerfully influenced public opinion during the Civil War. 

The late Brigadier-General John Gibbon’s Recollections 
constitutes a valuable source of first-hand information 
relative to the Civil War. A West Pointer, General Gibbon 
took part in the battles of Antietam, Gettysburg, The 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbor. He was 
Gran’t selection to arrange the details of Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox. Through the intimate details, anecdotes, 
and descriptions which these pages furnish, we get a good 
understanding of the whole scope and feeling of the great 
struggle between the North and South. 

In his foreword, Henry LL. Stoddard admits that As 7 
Knew Them “is just a review of the period from Grant 
to Coolidge, based upon the writer’s impressions as he has 
moved along with the years.” This statement exactly 
characterizes the volume. Mr. Stoddard has made no at- 
tempt to write a complete history, but in journalistic 
fashion has set down his impressions of the outstanding 
figures who have crossed the political stage for the last 
half century. Many anecdotes which, as a rule, do not get 
into the more formal histories of the period, make this 
volume both entertaining and informing. 

IL. White Busbey was for twenty years Joe Cannon’s 
private secretary. He has written a sympathetic story 
of the life of the former Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives, including his early days in North Carolina, the 
migration westward to the Wabash, and of his later career. 
In the main, it is a political narrative, told in spicy fashion. 
Aside from the account of Cannon’s young manhood, the 
volume contains little that is new, except possibly Cannon’s 
opinion of the outstanding personalities with whom he came 
in contact. Had Cannon chosen to tell all that he knew 
about the deals and bargains of which the real stuff of 
politics is in part made, this volume would be more worth 
while. 

My Eighty Years is the autobiography of a New Fng- 
land minister born in 1845. Not only does it record the 
story of a life devoted to the furtherance of religion and 
learning, but it gives an admirable picture of New Fng- 
land during the period when faith was a mightier force 
than reason. For the person interested in social history. 
the volume will be of service. The chapters on Harvard 
College especially deserve mention. Dr. Dole’s simplicity 
of stvle and his inimitable habit of moralizing and of mak- 
ing comparisons between the civilization of his young man- 
hood and the present add interest and charm. Anyone 
who enjoys good reading and who wants insight into the 
way a passing generation of New Englanders lived would 
do well to peruse this book. 


Mr. Van Loon’s Life and Times of Pieter Stuyvesant 
is in reality an interpretative account of Holland’s rise 
as a commercial State and of its réle in the discovery and 
settlement of the New World. Fully one-third of the 
volume is devoted to the Old World background of New 
Amsterdam. The story of Stuyvesant’s family, the early 
days of the Dutch colony at the mouth of the Hudson, 
the mismanagement of the colony by Stuyvesant’s predeces- 
sor, mistreatment of the Indians, and, above all, the Dutch 
West India Company's shortsighted policy of exploiting 
New Amsterdam, instead of developing it, are all re- 
emphasized. In other words, the volume contains little 
that was not already known. Mr. Van Loon’s striking 
way of expressing himself and his many illustrations add 
to the worth of the volume. Unfortunately, it contains no 
bibliographical note and is not indexed. 

In his volume on Lincoln and Whitman, Dr. Barton at- 
tempts to show what the relationship was between the two 
men, and especially what they thought of each other. To 
this end he has critically examined a mass of source mate- 
rial, including the Whitman manuscripts. Whitman, ac- 
cording to Dr. Barton, saw little of Lincoln and was 
“never present on any great occasion when Lincoln did 
any notable thing.” Lincoln, on the other hand, saw noth- 
ing of Whitman; in fact, the two were virtually strangers 
to each other. That Whitman, in his interpretation of 
Lincoln, was guilty of gross exaggeration, if not actual 
falsehood, is evident to anyone who scans these pages. 
“In his egregious self-esteem, his insatiable love of posing, 
his indolent willingness to accept charity rather than work,” 
Whitman, Dr. Barton maintains, was not honest. 

Incidentally, the book throws new light on Whitman’s 
hospital service during the Civil War and on other aspects 
of his career during these troublous years. 

Mr. Winkler is a newspaper man, who frankly says that 
his volume on W. R. Hearst is not definitive. Fven so, he 
has painted a remarkably clear portrait of the American 
Northcliffe: acquisitive boyhood, college days at Harvard, 
where he was a classmate of George Santayana; journalist 
at twenty-four, and owner of the New York Journal at 
thirty-two, entrance into politics and spectacular political 
campaigns, journalistic crusades, manipulator of public 
opinion, friend and enemy of Tammany Hall, imperialist, 
comforter of the afflicted and afflictor of the comfortable 
these and a dozen others are the major colors which appear 
on Mr. Winkler’s canvas. Hearst, in his opinion, if he 
has not dictated, has at least accentuated, the popular 
trend of his time. Yet all will agree with Mr. Winkler 
that Hearst, despite his great chain of newspapers, his 
wealth, and his enormous potential power, is not, in the 
eyes of the average American, either a great leader or a 
highly respected citizen. “The average citizen,” to quote 
the author, “is willing to be amused or entertained by him 
(Hearst), but has no confidence in Hearst’s intellectual 
sincerity. That is why he is one of the most melancholy 
firures of our time.” 

Mr. Winkler has written a book that deserves to be 
read by every person who desires to be better informed 
about W. R. Hearst and about the last forty years of 
American civilization, which that master of crowd-psy- 
chology and self-salesmanship has helped to create.—C., 


The History of British Civilization. 
Stratford. 


By Esmé Wingfield 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1928. 2 vols., 


xv, 1332 pp. $15.00. 

The student of history probably does well to detect a 
relation, if not direct, at least demonstrably indirect, be- 
tween Spengler’s Decline of the West and the subsequent 
appearance of the Beards’ history of civilization in the 
United States of America, and now of Dr. Wingfield-Strat 
What- 


ford’s similar service for Great Britain and Treland. 
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ever one may think of Spengler’s thesis and his habit of 
ex cathedra pronouncements, he has at least given evi 
dence of a remarkable ability in the synthesis of modern 
knowledge and hypotheses, and in doing so he has provoked 
a similar kind of response. One can detect many traces 
of reply to Spengler in the two histories of civilizations 
mentioned above, and it is an extraordinarily welcome thing 
to find historical artists attempting synthesis on so grand 
a scale at a time when most historians are either appalled 
at the amount of data to be digested before they begin, or 
driven away from art to mere cataloguing and listing. 

When synthetic history becomes an art, as it does in the 
case of Dr. Wingficld-Stratford’s volumes, it inevitably does 
so by becoming subjective rather than objective interpreta 
tion, and we might as well accustom ourselves to thinking 
of it in that way. Your reviewer could without difficulty 
cite a large number of his disagreements in opinion with 
the author and some differences with him in fact, and ob- 
ject to his crileria of selection and omission, but if he did 
so, he would be demanding the sacrifice of much of the 
unity of conception which gives the book its value. We 
all recognize that each generation rewrites history for it- 
self, but we are apt to forget that differing individuals in 
each generation do the work. The price we must pay for 
artistic history (and that means readable history) is that 
we must accept the artist for the sort of person he is in 
the time he lives. 

It would seem that no one could fail to enjoy Dr. Wing- 
field-Stratford’s history. It is lively (occasionally self- 
consciously so) and the product of long and catholic read 
ing. One can recognize here that he knows his Maitland; 
there, that Clarendon, Gardiner, Firth, and Trevelyan are 
familiar to him; and in other places, other masters. Yet 
he is generous to the ingenious, as well as to the scholarly, 
and he knows his Britain geographically, and in literature, 
architecture, and the arts. As a result, there are no chap- 
ters which do not hospitably welcome novel hypothesis and 
include illuminating evidence from the author’s own -ex- 
perience. It is all very like a conducted tour, under the 
guidance of an erudite scholar, who on the basis of per 
sonal judgment arranges what shall and shall not be in 
cluded, and who the ‘whole panorama with wit and 
humor and an eye for the mixture of the serious and the 
comic which is the human tragi-comedy, whether one looks 
at Britain or Central Africa. This is not an uncritical 
pean to British greatness. It is, on the whole, more arbi 
trary in its blame than its praise. It is, also, the best 
single treatment of British history which has yet appeared, 
and if it be granted that it is written in terms of present- 
day Britain, one’s hopes revive for the health and sanity 
of British civilization. 

One criticism seems justifiable, even in terms of the 
author’s design. Just as the Beards unaccountably almost 
ignored religion in American history, so does Dr. Wing 
field-Stratford almost ignore British science, scientists, and 
scientific hypotheses of the nineteenth century.—B. 


sees 


The Origins of the World War. By Sidney B. Fay. New 
York: Macmillan, 1928. 2 vols. Pp. 551, 577. $9.00. 

The Immediate Origins of the War. By Pierre Renouvin, 
translated by Theodore Carswell Hume. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. 395. $4.00. 

Professor Fay’s long-promised book on “The Origins of 
the World War” has at last appeared, and it has every- 
where been received with the highest praise. As the sub- 
ject is one in which keen interest is taken, the book has 
received much comment, and the reviewers have uniformly 
been impressed by the author’s absence of prejudice, by 
his wide views and his mastery of all the material avail- 
able, by the solidity of his conclusions, and by the bril- 
liance of his presentation. It is altogether probable that 
this book will remain for many years to come the last word 
upon the subject in any language. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first volume deal 
ing with the diplomatic history of Europe from 1871 to 
June 28, 1914, while the second, and larger, volume covers 
the period from June 28th to August 4th. 


The work opens 


with an introductory chapter, describing the material upon 
which we may now base a discussion of the “responsibility” 
for the war, and enumerating some of the more important 
“underlying causes of the war.” Of the latter, he lists 
five: the system of secret alliances, militarism, nationalism, 
economic imperialism (the importance of which he believes 
has be.n greatly exaggerated by some writers), and the 
newspaper press. ‘The author then proceeds to discuss, 
in successive chapters, the system of alliances created by 
Bismarck, the growth of the Triple Entente between 1890 
and 1907, and the rivelry of the two systems of alliances 
between 1907 and 1914; the concluding chapter, which 
makes up a little over one-third of the volume, deals with 
Balkan problems between 1907 and 1914. This is a tre- 
mendous field, and Professor Fay has handled it in mas- 
terly style. It is not improbable that the narrative of this 
volume may eventually require rectification in a few slight 
details, for the Germans alone have published their diplo- 
matic correspondence for the whole period in extenso. 
Publications from the archives of other countries may throw 
new light on certain phases of the history of the period; 
and the writers of monographs may still squeeze a great 
deal of juice out of the Grosse Politik. But knowing the 
history of German diplomacy as we now do, it is doubtful 
whether we can go very wrong in estimating that of the 
other countries. In its general outlines, Professor Fay’s 
narrative will need very little rectification, and of the 
soundness of his general conclusions we may be certain. 
Once and for all, the charges made by anti-German propa- 
gandisis before and during the war are swept out into 
limbo, and he is a bold man who declares today that Ger- 
many planned or even desired the war, that she especially 
was responsible for the diplomatic tension of the years 
preceding it, or that she was conspicuously a “bad neigh- 
bor.” In Professor Fay’s opinion, Germany worked for 
peace during these years more sincerely and more strenu- 
ously than any of the great powers save England. 

The second volume deals with the final negotiations 
which led up to the declarations of war in July and August, 
1914. Though diplomatic tension was high in 1914, the 
war was not, in Professor Fay’s opinion, “inevitable.” Had 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand not been assassinated, the 
controversies then separating the different nations might 
have been settled, and a period of better feeling have 
ensued. In this volume Professor Fay brings forward no 
great number of facts which were not already known to 


those who have followed the literature on the Krieqs- 
schuldfrage; but those who have not followed this literature 
will nowhere find these facts better stated. Though the 


author at no point permits himself to draw up _ indict- 
ments of the various countries or to assess their relative 
guilt, the reader of his book will probably come to the 
conclusion that the Serbians must bear the greater share 
of the guilt, or responsibility, for the outbreak of the war, 
that they are followed in order by the statesmen of Aus- 
tria, of Russia, of France, of Germany, and of England, 
and that the statesmen of none of these countries are to 
be absolved of all blame. 

“The verdict of the Versailles Treaty,” declares Pro- 
fessor Fay, in his concluding paragraph, “that Germany 
and her allies were responsible for the war, in view of the 
evidence now available, is historically unsound. It should 
therefore be revised. However, because of the popular 
feeling widespread in some of the Entente countries, it is 
doubtful whether a formal and legal revision is as yet 
practicable. There must come a further revision by his- 
torical scholars, and through them of public opinion.” 

The book by M. Renouvin is written on a much smaller 
scale. It deals only with the last five weeks, to which 
Professor Fay devotes his second volume; and the entire 
work is but little more than half as long as his one volume. 
When Renouvin’s book appeared in translation, Professor 
Fay declared it to be the best work in the field; this 
remark was unquestionably true when made, but Pro- 
fessor Fay’s own book has now rendered this one obsolete. 
Nor can it be said that Renouvin’s book shows up well 
when compared to Fay’s. One misses in him not only the 
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breadth of view, but also the high impartiality which char 
acterizes the other scholar: it is true that he has scrupu- 
lously adhered in details to the methods of the “scientific” 
historian, basing his narrative upon documents which have 
first been subjected to rigorous criticism, and therefore 
rejecting a multitude of myths and fabrications which 
sprang up during the war; yet the reader who is acquainted 
with Fay’s work soon feels that, after all, Renouvin is 
still “making a case” against Germany. One also misses 
Professor Fay’s wide studies. ‘The French writer has used 
German and English material, but only such Russian mate- 
rial as is available in translation: one hardiy thought that 
today a scholar would venture to publish a monograph 
upon this subject without first taking the trouble to learn 
Russian and mastering the vast material available only 
in that language, as Professor Fay has done. And, finaily, 
the book is not up to date. ‘Though the English transla- 
tion, which appeared in 1928, is based on the second 
French edition of 1927, this was only a slight revision ot 
the first edition, which was published early in 1925: in 
certain passages—such as those dealing with the prepara 
tion of the murder plot or the role of England during the 
July crisis—the narrative was rewritten to bring in some 
of the new material, in other passages a sentence or two 
was inserted dr eliminated, and often footnotes were added 
referring to new documents, though the text remained un- 
changed; but the fundamental structure of the book is as 
before, and the “Conclusions” are untouched, save for halt 
a dozen slight verbal changes. ‘This book is substantially 
what appeared in 1925. At that time, moreover, the author 
confessed that his work was merely the mise au point of a 
course of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in 1922-23, 
As a matter of fact, nearly all of the material used by 
Renouvin was available at that early time, and his book 
is therefore out of date by nearly six years. In this par- 
ticular field, the progress of scholarship during these six 
years has been tremendous, as will be evident to anyone 
who compares the two books under review. In 1923, M. 
Renouvin’s views were “advanced” and even “daring”; but 
today they represent the position of the extreme right wing 
of scholarship. The left wing is now represented by Pro- 
fessor Harry Elmer Barnes and the German “revisionists.” 
And it must be confessed that Professor Fay’s position, 
though by no means identical with the latter, is much, much 
closer to the left than to the right. 
J. W. Swain. 
University of Illinois. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. Bury 
and edited by J. R. Turner, C. W. Previté-Orton, and 
Z. N. Brooke. Volume V. New York: The Macmil 
lan Company, 1926. 

The publication of another volume of the Cambridge 
Medieval History is always an event of importance to 
scholars. ‘The fifth volume is entitled, “The Contest of 
Empire and Papacy.” This title, however, while adequately 
describing the theme of the majority of chapters, by no 
means covers the range of subjects included. In addition 
to chapters describing the immediate antecedents and gen- 
eral circumstances surrounding the contest of empire and 
papacy, there are others grouped around such themes as 
the Crusades, the rise of towns and the communal move- 
ments in Western Europe, the political developments of 
England, France, and Germany, and cultural movements 
of the Middle Ages in general. The formal connecting 
link of the volume is the introduction, which characterizes 
broadly the content of the different chapters and justifies 
their position in relation to one another, Still, it can hardly 
be said that even an excellent introduction accomplishes 
the task of furnishing a unity where none other than con- 
venience actually exists. 

Whitney begins the volume with a general description 
of the ills that beset the Church and the attempts of 
religious and political leaders to reform them. Brooke 
introduces the reader to the contest between Henry IV 
and Gregory VII, and then carries on the course of events 
through the death of Henry V. At this point, Chalandon 
enters with two chapters on the conquest and organization 





of South Italy and Sicily by the Normans, and Previteé- 
Orton then describes the rise of Italian cities until ¢. 1200, 
The scene then shifts to the East, where Stevenson gives 
as the prelude to the Crusades a short picture of Islam 
in Syria and Egypt. Next there follow his chapters on 
the First Crusade, the Kingdom of Jerusalem (1099-1291), 
and the general effect of the Crusades upon Western Eu- 
rope. Lane-Poole and Balzani then return to the internal 
history of Germany and Italy, which is discussed in terms 
of the contest of Empire and Papacy, the Crusades, and 
the rise of cities. England is the subject of the following 
three chapters, two by Corbett on the duchy of Normandy, 
and the conquest and political organization of England 
(1087-1154), and one by Stenton on the age of Henry II. 
Halphen next describes political conditions and events in 
France in the time of Louis VI and Louis VII, and Lodge 
then discusses the communal movement, with especial em- 
phasis on France. The succeeding chapters on the Monastic 
Orders by Thompson, the Roman and Canon Law by Hazel 
tine, the Medieval Schools by Deanesly, and Philosophy by 
Keade complete this long volume. 

in general, it may be said that the fifth volume maintains 
the high standard set by preceding volumes. There is the 
same lack of unity, unevenness of treatment, tendency at 
times to select poorly the authors for particular sections, 
und (sad to relate) the same lack of animation in style. 
As a work of reference for scholars, however, the fifth 
volume, like the others, is indispensable, and will lend 
dignity, weight, and usefulness to many a_ professor's 
library. 

Irving W, Raymonp 
Columbia University. 


Columbus. By Marius André. Translated from the French 
by Eloise Parkhurst Huguenin. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1928. iv, 286 pp. Illus. 

Sails and Swords, Being the Golden Adventures of Balboa 
and His Intrepid Company, Freebooters All, Discover 
ers of the Pacific. By Arthur Strawn. Brentano's, 
New York, 1928. 341 pp. Maps. Illus. 

The Diary of Francisco de Miranda, Tour of the United 
States, 1783-1784. ‘The Spanish text edited, with in- 
troduction and notes. By William Spence Robertson. 
Hispanic Society of America, New York. xxxvi, 206 
pp. Maps. Illus, 

To the uninitiated the history of Hispanic-America ap- 
pears to be the life story of individuals. And perhaps 
this concept is not far from true, for individualism has 
always played a major part in both the colonial and mod 
ern periods. ‘Thus, for one who offers a course in this 
field, the biographical approach may prove valuable. How- 
ever, if such a method is followed, the teacher of the sub- 
ject will very soon be impressed by the fact that many of 
the available biographical treatments in English are inac- 
curate, laudatory, or jejune. Consequently, when a new 
biographical contribution appears, it is welcomed with 
avidity. 

The story of Columbus is always interesting, yet it has 
suffered from too much telling. But no treatment has 
appeared before quite like that by M. André. He has tried 
to popularize and “debunk” Columbus much after the man- 
ner of numerous other biographies which have recently 
flooded the literary world. Quite rightly, he has attempted 
to show the impossibility of many of the Columbian 
legends and myths which have grown up about the over- 
sentimentalized hero. But in doing this he has gone to the 
opposite extreme, and has portrayed a man who is an 
insipid dreamer, a liar, a braggart, almost a_ biblical 
fanatic, an ambitious and unscrupulous adventurer, a se 
ducer, and, withal, a dishonest, ignorant, incompetent sailor 
and administrator. 

Such is the burden of the author’s novelistie discourse. 
The style is popular and he has tried successfully to make 
his hero appear human. But one doubts whether he has 
contributed anything to historical scholarship. Rather, 
he has contributed to the literature consumed by the 
masses. 


There is a great deal of such fabulous effluvia 
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appearing nowadays which should not be taken too seri- 
ously, especially when it is not backed up by references 
of any kind. Under the circumstances, the reviewer would 
like to suggest that if, in some cases, the author had beer 
a little less dogmatic and inconsistent, and a little more 
critical and accurate, the volume would have carried greater 
weight among students of Hispanic-American history. 

The second book under review is the first English biog- 
raphy of Balboa. It is sympathetic in its treatment, but 
it tells an intriguing story of adventure, cruelty, and 
cupidity, with the hero as the central theme. It is written 
interestingly and is well worth reading. 

Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, born in Estramadura, Spain, in 
1475, sailed as a stowaway on board the small fleet of 
Martin Fernandez de Enciso, bound from Haiti (Espanola) 
to Darien, in September, 1510. Balboa had come to the 
Indies in the expedition of Rodrigo de Bastidas in 1500. 
Stranded in Espanola, he took up farming and engaged 
intermittently in Indian fighting and gold hunting. How- 
ever, none of these vocations proved profitable, and by 1510 
he was a bankrupt debtor. Hence, his desire to leave the 
island. On the mainland, after many hardships, a settle- 
ment was made called Santa Maria la Antigua del Darien, 
in which place by 1511 Balboa was the leading man. Hear- 
ing of a land containing much gold to the south and of a 
great sea to the southwest, Balboa set out on September 1, 
1513, to discover the truth of these rumors. After a little 
more than three weeks of unbelievable hardships, on the 
25th of September, the sea was seen from a mountain top. 
Meanwhile a new governor, Pedro Arias d’dvila (Pedra- 
rias), had been appointed for the colony. He arrived in 
1514 and supplanted Balboa’s authority, virtually making 
the latter a prisoner. Nevertheless, the hero was destined 
to make one more journey to the sea of his discovery. ‘This 
occurred in 1517. From this expedition Balboa was re- 
called, accused unjustly of treason, condemned to death 
and beheaded in 1519. 

In the third volume, Dr. Robertson has presented one 
of the most important diaries kept by Francisco Miranda, 
namely, that recording his sojourn in the United States 
just after the close of the American Revolution, 1783 to 
1784. This material, needless to say, constitutes only a 
small part of the writings left by the Venezuelan patriot. 
No translation has been made. Instead, the work has been 
confined to editing the Spanish text in Spanish. A valuable 
introduction in English gives a brief sketch of Miranda’s 
life, and traces the history of his manuscripts. 

Contrary to general belief, Miranda was born in the year 
1750, at Caracas, Venezuela. After acquiring a fair edu- 
cation he went to Spain in 1772, joined an infantry regi- 
ment and served in Africa, and later in the West Indies 
during the war with England from 1780 to 1782. From 
June, 1783, to December, 1784, he traveled in the United 
States, visiting the Carolinas, the Middle States and parts 
of New England, keeping the present diary. He then 
toured much of Europe, and, finally, in 1789, settled in 
London, where he began plans for the revolutionizing of 
his native State. Shortly after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution he went to France, served as a general in the 
French Army, was defeated, tried for treason, and ac- 
quitted. In 1798 he was again in England, urging his 
revolutionary plans upon Pitt. Failing in this, he returned 
to the United States in 1805, equipped and manned a 
vessel, and in 1806 attempted to commence a revolution in 
Venezuela. These plans miscarried, and once more he 
journeyed to England. But in December, 1810, he was 
again in Venezuela, where, after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 5, 1811, he became Dictator of the new 
Republic. ‘This position he held only a few months, for 
in July, 1812, he was betrayed to the Royalists, imprisoned, 
and finally sent to a dungeon at Cadiz, Spain, where on 
July 14, 1816, he died. 

The editing of this volume is well done, and Dr. Robert- 
son should be complimented for placing before students 
of Hispanic-American history such an important document. 


A, Curtis Wiicvs., 
University of South Carolina. 


Louis XIV. By Louis Bertrand; translated from the 
French by Cleveland B. Chase. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1928. 366 pp. 

The French Revolution, By Albert Mathiez; translated 
from the French by Catherine Alison Phillips. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1925. 510 pp. 

American readers receive in these two volumes the re- 
sults of recent studies by well-known French scholars of 
the two periods in their country’s history most highly in- 
teresting, but often badly misunderstood. ‘there has been 
a need for such books as these: brief treatments by men 
of the same nationality as the characters they are describ- 
ing. What is so dazzling to an American, denizen of a 
democratic State, as the amazing carecr of the Sun-King? 
What so thrilling as the frenzied efforts of the Jacobins 
to rid France finally of the Sun-King’s brood? 

Bertrand, writer upon Mediterranean countries and mem- 
ber of the French Academy, has written a biography of 
the intimate kind, designed .o do justice to a great warrior- 
statesman maligned by Saint-Simon, by the Prussian Envoy 
Spanheim and by the German-born Duchess of Orleans. 
The author was inspired to attempt his new estimate not 
merely by his conviction, long ago formed, of a world-wide 
conspiracy of injustice and hatred, but also by a “pro- 
found emotion” felt while gazing upon the equestrian 
statue of the King which adorns the ‘lerrasse de Peyrou, 
Montpellier. Louis sits upon a fine horse, clad in Augustan 
armor, waving a baton over the surrounding country with 
royal dignity. Upon such an exalted basis, with this emo- 
tional “set,” our Academician proceeds to examine Louis 
“psychologically,” declaring in his Prologue that Louis XIV 
is “the most typical Frenchman in history,” the complete 
summation of all that is characteristically French. 

To the author, Louis’ life seemed to turn through five 
cycles: boyhood, his early training for his responsibilities, 
his life of pleasure, his wars, and, lastly, his identity with 
France. Not the least attractive feature of this fascinat- 
ing and beautifully-bound volume is its illustrations, many 
of them portraits of the King. We find the delineation 
by Edelinck and the exquisite portrait busts by Bernini 
and Coysevox; the rest are mainly old prints from the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, portraying the King at games, 
abroad with his army, or taking part in entertainments, 
outdoors and in. It is all very interesting and charming; 
the man lives again in Monsieur Bertrand’s lively pages. 
We see the boy enraged at insults to his mother by the 
turbulent nobles; the serious young monarch, “wed to 
France” at his coronation; the devotee of pleasure at 
Versailles and Marly; the dashing general of Europe’s 
finest army. ‘The pictures are rendered with great skill, 
with the hand of a sure novelist. But does the picture 
change our existing notions of Louis? 

Bertrand has chosen too frequently to defend Louis at 
all hazards against any and every accusation. He tries to 
prove too much, and in so doing does his hero no great 
service. For instance, there appears (page 248) the cus- 
tomary “devolution” argument which, it will be remem- 
bered, Louis adapted from private law to suit his ambi- 
tions in the Netherlands in 1667: that the renunciation of 
succession rights by the Treaty of the Pyrenees was voided 
by the non-payment of the Spanish dowry to France. Nor 
does the conclusion following the preceding seem more 
convincing: “Both he and his subjects were convinced 
that the most weighty reason for their action was that 
the very existence of France was threatened, but they 
could not voice that sentiment” (pages 248-249). It is 
difficult to defend Louis’ attack upon the Spanish Nether- 
lands. 

His objections to Saint-Simon, whom he characterizes 
(page 18) as a violent, narrow-minded gossip, do not seem 
to influence him so much when he quotes him later (page 
203) as authority for the corruption of morals in Louis’ 
court, which the King was endeavoring to restrain. It is 
hard to restrain a dream, when once it becomes one’s ruling 
passion! The author remarks coolly, relative to Louis’ 
action to the east of France in 1670: “He had seized 
Franche Comté because he had foreseen that he would 
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have to restore some of the conquered territory. It was 
therefore advisable to take as much as possible” (page 
250). We are expected, apparently, to endorse without 
reservations the entire program of natural boundaries as 
quite the reasonable point of view of one whose talents 
were so great. Who were the miserable Spanish and 
Austrians, that they should desire to hold their traditional 
territories against so just a claimant! 

M. Bertrand expounds his theory of history as quite 
different from the “realistic and sordidly democratic the- 
ories of nineteenth-century historians, who explained the 
higher forms of being as mere combinations of atcms, and 
looked upon a great man as the sum of a series of heredi 
tary tendencies added to the accident of time and _ place. 
In reality (he continues), a great man and a great reign 
are the result of will power, or of the combinations of a 
number of forceful wills, triumphing over fate” (page 269). 

Louis XIV needs no such apologies or excuses to account 
for or to establish his greatness. His skiil as an adminis 
trator, as “Chief of the General Staff’; his capacity for 
hard work; his devotion and love for France; his tardy 
coming to his senses in his later years; the grandeur of 
his struggle against most formidable coalitions; the splen- 
dor, culturally, of his reign, are well known and are ad 
mitted almost universally by the best historians. M. Ber- 
trand has touched up the picture a bit—we feel that the 
King was more human than we suspected, perhaps—but 
he is still the same in all essential features. ‘That he did 
not say: “L/Etat, c’est moi,’ has been known for many 
years, even on this side of the water. That Saint-Simon 
is something of a liar has been noted in many editions of 
Mr. J. H. Robinson’s Readings in Modern European His 
tory. <A few errors are noticeable. It is hardly correct 
to call Louis “Dauphin of France” (page 30) in 1646, since 
he had been King for three years. “There hours each 
day” (page 216) is an obvious error in proofreading. 
Lastly, Louis’ approval of the will of the King of Spain 
is given as 1770 (page 261), apparently an error of one 
hundred years. 

The French Revolution of Mathiez is quite a different 
sort of book. A man as distinguished as Bertrand, Pro 
fessor of Modern History at the University of Dijon and 
Lecturer on the History of the French Revolution at the 
University of Paris, M. Mathiez has produced a work 
which may rank among the best of our narratives of this 
period. He limits his work to the Revolution proper, end 
ing his book with the fall of Robespierre on the Ninth 
Thermidor. He prefaces his history with a concise chapter 
upon the decline of the old régime, with the clear-cut state 
ment that the Revolution “arose from the ever-increasing 
divorce between reality and law, between institutions and 
men’s way of living, between the letter and the spirit” 
(page 3), and follows this with an excellent analysis of 
the impasse caused by a weak king, an imprudent queen, 
and an over-sensitive nobility, deaf to the rumblings of 
disaster in the thinly-veiled reproaches of successive finance 
ministers. Few will quarrel with the well-constructed and 
straightforward account of the outstanding developments 
for which we remember the years 1789-1794 of the history 
of France; M. Mathiez appears well informed upon his 
subject; he has handled a considerable mass of detail skil- 
fully, and, on the whole, in an interesting manner. If at 
times the narrative seems a bit overburdened with French 
proper names and crowded with rather obscure incidents, 
we may grant that a volume of this size gives the author 
opportunity to broaden his subject considerably and to 
use a considerable amount of monograph material in the 
body of his text. Of considerable value is the author’s 
habit of allowing the principal actors in the impressive 
drama to explain their ideas, through direct quotations 
from speeches and articles by the Girondins and_ the 
Montagnards. 

The author has stated in his preface that this volume 
is intended for the “cultivated general public.” and there 
fore all “learned apparatus has been omitted.” This pur 
pose adds to the readability of the book, but one would 
frequently welcome the presence of bibliographical notes 
to follow more easily the author’s reasoning. As a matter 


of fact, it is very doubttul if the “cultivated general public” 
is competent to grasp the full significance of the social 
and economic steps herein traced without a few more aids 
than M. Methiez has given it. A lapse from his purpose 
(page 176) in his description of the last days of the 
monarchy, at which point he refers the reader to the Par 
liamentary Histories of Barriére and of Buchez and Roux, 
is as comforting as it is unexpected. 

In speaking of the change of sentiment toward foreigners 
during the summer of 1793, the author remarks (page 
406): “Hitherto the Revolution had repeatedly acted in a 
friendly spirit towards enemy subjects resident in France.” 
l.ater he includes ‘Thomas Paine, along with Cloots and 
Dentzel, as enemy aliens so treated. The former, as an 
\merican citizen upon his arrival in France, and as a 
l‘rench citizen immediately after his arrival, can hardly 
be considered a subject of an enemy State, though it is 
true he was born in England. 

It was formerly the fashion to speak with condemnation 
of the Terror as inhumane, wicked, and unnecessary. In 
more recent years historians of the calibre of Aulard, Sore}, 
Morse Stephens, and Bourne have gone far to establish 
its inevitability. With this view, M. Mathiez is in «ccord. 
In estimating Robespierre, he goes quite beyond the usual 
view (which amounts to either a total misunderstanding 
of the man or the placing upon his shoulders of too heavy 
a share of blame for the horror of the time), and hails 
him as the great republican of revolution: “In the person 
of Robespierre they had slain the democratic Republic for 
a century” (page 510). It is interesting to place in 
counterpoise to this last statement one from a contemporary 
textbook in disposing of the same man and period: “It is 
one of the great ironies of history that this monster should 
have regarded himself as the true apostle of that mild and 
timid philosopher, Jean Jacques Rousseau” (A. C. Flick, 
“Modern World History,” page 105). 

What shall one do about such a problem, in view of such 
divergence? It is perhaps needless to remark that Mr. 
Flick’s characterization is a rather inadequate one and 
hardly a true estimate of either Rousseau or Robespierre. 
The “timid Rousseau” was probably rather spirited, while 
Robespierre was actually gentle and studious, even though 
the effects of his policy, idealistic in the extreme, were 
widespread bloodshed and horror. But M. Mathiez shows 
us well, what so many historians are prone to forget, that 
Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just were trying “to pro 
long the dictatorship in order to lay the foundation of 
civil liberty and overthrow the rule of wealth” (page 510). 
They were mistaken, true, but were hardly the monsters 
which we have been taught to think them. Perhaps it was 
the very strength of this ideal, the all-consuming force 
of the statesmanlike zeal which burned in Robespierre, 
which made him ignore what he believed lesser considera- 
tions, in his almost superhuman efforts to realize his dream 
of a perfect State, where virtue should reign supreme. 
As Madelin says, quoting an unnamed authority, “Robe- 
spierre cst un prétre” (“La Révolution,” page 340). Per- 
haps his type of thinking was that of the religious zealot, 
who fought, persecuted, or died for his faith. At any 
rate, one may, by combining something of Mathiez’s belief 
in the man’s statesmanship with Madelin’s theory of his as 
cetic zeal, reach a far more nearly reasonable explanation 
of this extraordinary personage than by his contemptuous 
dismissal as a monster. Mathiez has given us a thoughtful 
and valuable study, which should help to stimulate the 
growing interest among Americans in the history of France. 

C. BR. Fiaun. 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


The Far East. By Payson J. Treat. 
New York, 1928. 549 pp. 

The development of a considerable interest among the 
American people in Far Eastern affairs has brought with 
it a demand for compact sources of information on China 
and Japan. Thanks to the labors of Professor Treat, of 
Stanford University, such a source is now available. As a 
political and diplomatic history of Eastern 
volume provides an excellent survey of the field. 


Harper and Brothers, 


Asia, this 
It should 
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prove to be of interest to the general public, to students 
of international relations and world affairs in general, and 
to students of the Orient in particular. 

The author supplies just enough of the earlier history 
of the peoples concerned to furnish a background for an 
understanding of the events of the nineteenth and twentieth 


centuries. Part One of the book is entitled, “China to 
1895.” It deals with the conditioning geographic and 
environmental factors, with education and religion, with 


the Chinese Government during the Manchu régime, with 
the early Sino-European trade relations, and with the im- 
perialist encroachments of Russia, Great Britain, and 
France on Chinese territory in the latter half of the nine 
teenth century. Part ‘Two concerns itself in a similar 
fashion with developments in Japan. It includes interest 
ing accounts of the reopening of Japan, of the abolition 
of feudalism, and of the events in the enlightened rule un 
der Mutsuhito. A chapter on the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95 completes this section, The third part traces the 
story of the Far East from 1895 down to 1927. ‘The main 
theme here, of course, is the interrelated history of China 
and Japan and their continued and increased contacts 
with the West. In this part, also, the United States re 
ceives considerable attention. The two concluding chapters 
of the book, in fact, are devoted respectively to the United 
States in the Philippines and the position of Orientals in 
the United States. In this last respect, Professor ‘Treat 
feels that “the treatment of Orientals in the United States 
has too frequently resulted’ in....the maximum of 
with the minimum of efficiency.” 

The volume contains 


friction 


fourteen clear and valuable black 
and-white maps of the various regions under consideration. 
Moreover, each chapter is followed by a good list of refer 
ences, While there is also appended an eleven-page alpha 
betical list of “Bibliographical Notes.” 
however, this bibliography is not critical, 


Unfortunately, 


Warrer C. LANGSAM. 
Columbia University. 


British Slavery and Its Abolition, 182-1808. By William 
Mathieson. Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., Lon 
York, 1926. x, 318 pp. 

The story of the abolition of British slavery is 
ing as a phase of the nineteenth-century reform movement. 
It is also an ilhuminating episode in the history of British 
Colonial Consistently the Imperial Government, 
in the matter of slavery, advocated the policy which seems 
right hundred years. With equal 
consistency, the slave owners failed to rise above the level 
of petty interests. It may not be too much to say that 
the British West Indies owe their escape from the cataclysm 
of a great slave uprising, 


Law 
don and New 


interest 


policy. 


after the lapse of a 


Similar in its disruption of their 
society to the American Civil War, to the happy interfer 
ence of a superior Government three thousand miles away. 
Neglect is not 
policy. 


always and everywhere a wise and salutary 
There were three distinct stages in the abolition of British 
Slavery. In 1823 the Home Government made proposals 
of amelioration which were violently resisted by the slave 
holders in the chartered colonies, but 
fully applied in the Crown colonics, where the Government 
relief for the without 
institution of slavery. ‘The obduracy of 
the planters aided the continuing and increasing movement 
for abolition in England after the amelioration policy was 
ended in 1826. With the election of the first Reform Par 
liament, slavery was declared legally abolished in 1833. 
But “the Act which abolished slavery did not emancipate 
the slave.” 


which were success 


was free to experiment in 
abolition of the 


slave 


lor slavery, was substituted a system of ap 


prenticeship, whereby freedmen over six years of age were 


bound to their former owners to labor three-quarters of 


each day for a term of twelve years. 


clothing, and shelter, but no wages. In addition, the own 


ers were compensated by 


They received food, 


a gift of twenty million pounds, 


“a better bargain....than they had any right to expect.” 

Apprenticeship had its obvious evils, and, although Dr. 
Mathieson thinks these were exaggerated, enough instances 
of abuse occurred to sustain an agitation against appren- 
ticeship until 1838, when the Home Government induced 
the colonies to do away with the system altogether. Only 
then was the Negro really free—free to struggle against 
the starvation wages now offered by those who were still 
masters, if no longer owners. 

To this account of abolition Dr. Mathieson prefixes a 
comparative survey of British, French, Spanish, Danish, 
and Dutch slavery in the West Indies, with a glance at 
the United States. Spanish slavery emerges as the most 
enlightened form, except in its beginning and end, at least. 

Except for this introductory section, the chief sources of 
the book are despatches and reports printed as Parliamen- 
tary Papers. The emphasis of the study is placed on the 
West Indies, rather than on a detailed analysis of the 
propagandist movement at home, but both aspects are 
given with sufficient clearness. We note with plcasure the 
promise of another book on the effects of emancipation. 
No one can do this more competently or more fairly than 
Dr. Mathieson. 


A History of Canada. By Carl Wittke, 
New York, 1928. xiv, 397, xviii pp. 
This is probably the best manual of Canadian history 
that has yet appeared. It is brief, concise, and modern 
in its point of view. ‘The greater part of the work is 
devoted to the British period, where Professor Wittke is 
concerned with pointing out the “almost constant inter- 
relation of and United States history.” Fa- 
wiliarity with American history, and with the more recent 
methods used in its study, has enabled the author to notice 
parailel aspects of Canadian development that might escape 
the non-American writer, or, at any rate, receive a dif 
ferent Westward expansion and the frontier, 


Alfred A, Knopf, 


Canadian 


emphasis. 
the rise of farmers’ movements, Indian questions, problems 
of transportation, federation and the relations between 
Federal Provincial Governments, the spoils system, 
“Big Business” in politics, immigration problems, anti- 
Catholic movements, Fundamentalism Modernism, 
“Blue Laws” (under other names), prohibition, the tariff 
in politics -these and many other aspects of Canadian 
history, including lately and to a very slight degree the 
Ku Klux Klan, are familiar phenomena to the American 
reader. 


and 


versus 


It is possible indced that the author unconsciously 
overemphasizes the degree of likeness between the history 
of the two countries and their influence on each other—a 
venial offense in a work intended for American colleges. 
[t is an approach that has been little used in the study 
of Canadian history. 

It is more unfortunate that the French régime is dis- 
missed in some torcy introductory pages, in ord:r to gain 
Nearly one in every three 
Canadians is of French descent, and the fundamental prob 
lems of Canadian life probably «arise chiefly, in the long 
run, from the fact that two races, religions, and cultures 
are attempting to live side by side in peace and friendship. 
This underlying dualism may well seem more important to 
the historian of the future than the relations between Fed- 
eral and Provincial Governments, or between Canada and 
the United States. The French régime explains in large 
part the mind of nearly one-third of the Canadian people. 

Social and economic history also plays a subordinate 
part in Professor Wittke’s Three of thirty 
chapters are given to summing up social and economic 
progress at convenient stages in the political story. It 
was probably not possible to do more, partly because of 


space for the period after 1763. 


narrative. 


the importance of constitutional matters in Canada, where 
the State has preceded the nation, but more because the 
study of Canadian history, not yet developed on any side, 
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has been particularly backward in the social and economic 
fields. This lack of monographic materials has made ex- 
ceedingly difficult a task which the author has nevertheless 
cme with a care deserving the warmest praise. His 
k is at once a record of progress made and a challenge 
to further investigation. 
T. P. Pearpon, 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 


American Citizenship Charts. By R. O. Hughes. A. J. 
Nystrom and Co., Chicago, 1929. Twenty charts, size 
38 x 50 inches, 

This new series of charts, designed for classroom in- 
struction and study jin civics courses, is very broad in scope 
and in the subjects chosen for illustration. Whatever 
adjective we may prefix to the word civics—whether com- 
munity, governmental, economic, or vocational—some of 
these charts will be found to fit our definition. 

Naturally, the greater number deal with political organi- 
zation, function, and history. Eight of the twenty charts 
illustrate such subjects. One shows by ingenious devices 
the principles of government and contrasts the various 
types of organization; another is a graphical analysis of 
the Constitution; another pictures the national and state 
governments; and an especially good arrangement portrays 
various types of local government in county, city, and 
town. Three of the eight political charts treat of historical 
development, including nine presidential elections, a record 
of the party affiliations of each state, the spread of woman 
suffrage and prohibition, and the tariff question. One shows 
the present status of direct primaries, qualifications for 
the suffrage, and other devices for popular control of 
government. 

Economic and social matters treated are population, im- 
migration (upon which there is an excellent chart), racial 
ancestry, state laws concerning education, natural resources, 
industries, transportation, and money and finance. Espe- 
cially interesting are the graphs of imports and exports, 
national products, and principal foreign markets and 
sources of supply. A full size map shows railroads, high- 
ways, and water transportation systems. 

Three novel charts deal with vocations. Under nine 
general headings, seventy-three vocations are listed. For 
each of these a statement is made of the number employed, 
the personal qualifications, scholastic or other requirements, 
the characteristic features, and the range of income re- 
ceived in the occupation. 

The preparation of charts such as these requires detailed 
knowledge of the facts, familiarity with the devices for 
portraying statistical and political information, and prac- 
tical teaching experience to adapt different graphical meth- 
ods to classroom use. All of these features are evident 
in the Hughes charts. The color scheme is clear and dis- 
tinct—a highly important character—and at the same time 
harmonious and pleasing. An _ objection which holds 
against other similar series, as well as the one under con- 
sideration, is that too much is sometimes attempted, and 
certain of the charts are so burdened with detail that they 
cannot be understood by the class as a whole, but must be 
inspected closely by individual students in order to get the 
full meaning. In these days of supervised study and in- 
formal class procedure this may not be a serious objection. 
Undoubtedly students and teachers will delight in studying 
closely these well edited charts.—E. 


Notice of Some School and 
High School Texts 


The Growth of a Nation. By Eugene C. Barker, Walter P. 
Webb, and William FE. Dodd. Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, Evanston, Illinois, 1928. x, 687 pp. 

Some years ago European observers of our educational 
system commented in a more or less critical vein on the 
fact that history teachers of the United States were hope- 


lessly addicted to the use of textbooks. ‘There was, of 
course, no use denying so obvious a fact, nor has there been 
any effort to abandon this feature of our national pro- 
cedure. But the criticism has caused us to take stock, 
both as to the textbooks in common use, and the way we 
use these textbooks. ‘Teachers, administrators, and pub- 
lishers have set themselves to the task, not only of dis- 
covering improved methods, but also of placing in the 
schools history books that will conduce to the best results. 
In response to this demand, more and more historical 
scholars are devoting particular attention to presenting 
authentic material in way that it will make a strong 
appeal to children in elementary grades. 

in the “Growth of a Nation” the authors have given 
us a text that carries out the new ideas, both as to subject- 
matter and as to presentation. Its organization in seven 
large periods gives opportunity for stressing the significant 
stages of our development. ‘This basic idea is seen also 
in the method of introducing each large division by a pre- 
view, by suggestive poems, and appropriate full-page pic- 
tures. At the end of each unit will be found lists of sug- 
gestive problems, exercises, and useful maps that can be 
employed as summaries. 

One of the hopeful trends of the time is the effort being 
made to get away from an earlier tendency of writing 
sectionalism into history texts. This has been especially 
unfortunate in the case of elementary school history, for 
impressions gained in the early years have been produc- 
tive of lasting provincialism. It is a relief to find in this 
book an unusual effort at impartiality of treatment; the 
North, the South, and the West share alike in attention. 

Generally speaking, the authors do not depart from the 
traditional chronological order, but they avoid the reproach 
of being sketchy and encyclopedic in style by tracing occa- 
sionally a movement forward and backward in a way to 
preserve the idea of continuity and to give a certain degree 
of prospective. Also, they have managed to eliminate to a 
praiseworthy degree unrelated factors by which too many 
texts are rendered cumbersome. It is to be hoped that this 
tendency will be carried still further in future elementary 
history books, if it can be accompanied by greater and 
greater expansion through illuminating details of fewer 
topics presented. 

Considerable space is given to geographic and economic 
aspects of our story. Particularly good are such treat 
ments as those in Chapter XV, “Expansion to the Pacific,” 
where an excellent picture is drawn of pioneer life. The 
story of invention and industrial growth of our country is 
admirably portrayed. The problems of capital and labor, 
the relationships between workers and employees, and the 
attempts of government to regulate these relationships are 
treated in a skilful manner. 

The style of the book is, to a large degree, suited to 
youthful readers. Those of us who are interested in ele- 
mentary education are glad of every indication that writers 
and publishers are coming to realize that simplicity and 
good diction are of special importance in books written 
for the use of children. This book has literary merit and 
vivacity, though occasionally one has the feeling that some- 
thing has been sacrified in the cause of brevity. We still 
look forward hopefully to the appearance of an elementary 
text that will treat still fewer main topics, but each of 
these to be far richer in descriptive detail. 

Teachers using “The Growth of a Nation” will be grate- 
ful for the provision of many suggestive devices in the 
form of thought-provoking questions appearing throughout 
the text, map exercises, problems for debate, and the like. 
The presence of unique-colored illustrations will catch the 
eye of the beginning student of history. Undoubtedly, 
there is much to be said in the way of warm commendation 
concerning the book. 

Lena C. Van Busser, 

Maryland State Normal School, Towson. 
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My Community. A Pupil’s Manual for the Study of Com- 
munity Life. By Howard Copeland Hill and Damon 
Sellers. Ginn & Company, New York, 1927. 146 pp. 
80 cents. 

Notebook for Early European History. Arranged by 
Gordon M. Casey. Oxford Book Company, New York, 
1928. Part I, 123 pp. Part II, 121 pp. 

Here are two offerings for those who believe that the 
pupil should be given some sort of notebook in which to 
keep his own findings and exercises. The former is a very 
usable book for junior high school civics. It contains some 
printed information, but consists chiefly of admirably defi- 
nite suggestions for pupil activity, with convenient spaces 
for their recording. The wide variety of exercises includes 
charts, outlines, clippings, compositions, pictures, and maps. 
Most of them are very well chosen. The appearance of the 
book is good. It may be used bound or loose leaf. 

The second publication is not at all new in type, nor is 
it valuable. Each lesson consists of: (1) a space for text- 
book assignment, (2) a place for references, (3) a list of 
questions similar to those found at the end of each chapter 
in most textbooks with space, frequently inadequate, for 
writing the answers. At the back of each volume are map 
exercises and a list of supplementary reading books. Part 
I deals with ancient history through the break up of the 
Carolingian dynasty; Part II starts with a brief review, 
then traces the white man’s civilization through the time 
of the American Revolution. The appearance of the book 
is fair. 


The Harvard Tests, Background in Social Studies, Form A 
and Form B. Prepared by Tyler Kepner. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, 1927. 60 cents per pad of 30 copies. 

We teachers often wonder what knowledge our pupils 
possess before we attempt to increase their store. These 
tests aim, as the description on the cover states, “to meas- 
ure the extent of the factual background in the social 
studies which a pupil or group of pupils brings to any one 
of the social studies in the secondary school. The test 
would aim to determine the social studies background of 
the pupils by measurement, rather than to follow the usual 
practice of assuming an empirical background.” There 
are seven exercises in each form, testing (1) association 
of events with men, (2) literary background, (3) geographic 
concepts, (4) historical words and terms commonly used, 

(5) civic, social, and economic terms, (6) chronology, and 

(7) dates. The facts and events are well chosen and well 

stated. Forms A and B are similar, but test different 

facts. Each pad contains 30 copies of the test, which are 
to be detached and given to the pupils; the back cover gives 
directions for scoring. 


Vocational Civics. Howard C. Hill. 
Boston, 1928. 365 pp. 

Making a Living, The Individual in Society, An Introduc- 
tion to Vocations, Business, Civics, and the Problems 
of Community Life. Leverett S. Lyon. The Mac 
millan Company, New York, 1927. 622 pp. 

The former is a very readable book, clear enough for a 
boy or girl of junior high school age to understand, and 
interesting enough so that he will want to read it. It 
begins with a simple discussion of why we work, how we 
work, why we buy and sell, how people used to send mes- 
sages, and other basic problems. The treatment of such 
moot questions as socialism is very fair. The second part 
of the book deals with a wide selection of occupations, 
well grouped; though the classification of lawyers with 
social workers may bring a cynical smile to those who 
have read much of “ambulance chasers.” The comparison 
of the work of ship builders and the builders of skyscrap- 
ers seems more proper. Possibly “white collar” jobs and 
college preparation are overemphasized, but, on the other 
hand, those who have succeeded in amateur theatricals are 


Ginn and Company, 





wisely warned that “probably fewer than one in a thou- 
sand of those who take up acting become theatrical stars,” 
and would-be musicians are advised not to depend on con- 
certs alone. Satisfyingly definite requirements are given 
for the different occupations, but the remuneration is given 
for only a few, and those usually the better-paid positions. 
Boys are advised to try out their chosen work, by helping 
in a drug store, for example, if one intends to be a pharma- 
cist. Emphasis is placed throughout on securing promotion. 

The appearance of the book is good. It is generously 
illustrated. The “Things To Do” are excellent and suf- 
ficiently varied, so that they should keep the class, the 
school, and the community well stirred up and therefore 
alive. There is a brief bibliography in the front of the 
book, with page references to these books, and supplemen- 
tary readings at the end of each chapter. The appendix 
contains the Constitution of the United States; one wonders 
whether this is from habit or because of the word “civics” 
in the title; and “Interesting Facts About the United 
States,” the last column of which—“Educational Rank 
According to Ayers”—would be interesting if explained. 
There is an index. 

“Making a Living” is another book written to help a 
boy find his economic place in the world community. It 
is comprehensive, possibly oppressively so to the young. 
The first part states the problems of making a living, the 
second section describes medieval living conditions very 
well, the third includes many occupations under the head- 
ing of “Organization by Individual Enterprise,” the fourth 
is a combination of the old governmental civics, and a 
further description of positions entitled “Organization by 
Public Enterprise,” the fifth part is appropriately called, 
“How to Get Ready.” This outline, the obviously didactic 
beginning, and the sprinkling of economic jargon, convince 
the reader that the author started with the thought, “Chil- 
dren ought to know something about economics,” and then 
wrote down to them. When he got down to their level, 
however, he wrote clearly, for the most part, and with 
specific examples. There are long lists of occupations, 
with wages and numbers employed, many of which are 
hased on statistics furnished by the Government. 

The appearance of the book is fair. There are good 
photographs and maps, and cartoons and charts of varying 
utility. At the ends of the chapters are lists of questions 
of the traditional variety. There are references at the 
ends of the chapters also to a book of readings of which the 
author is one of the editors, and there is a bibliography for 
teachers at the end of the book. There is an index. 


In Our Times. Selected and annotated by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, with the collaboration of John Gould Curtis 
and an introduction for teachers by Mary L. Sawyer. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. Number 5 
of the series of Source Readers in American History. 
509 pp. 

Side-Lights on American History. 
Elson. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 
Vol. II. 313 pp. 

These two books supplement regular school texts in giv- 
ing boys and girls a more complete and intimate picture 
of their country and a better understanding of how it came 


By Henry William 
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to be what it is. The former is a large collection of read- 
ings from various sources, most of which are not too diffi- 
cult to be grasped by pupils of grades seven through ten, 
for whom it is principally intended, but not too childish 
for adults to enjoy. In fact, most of the selections are 
intensely interesting; the ridiculous tales of the mythologi 
cal Paul Bunyan, of American logging camps, are very 
amusing. There is an excellent variety of subjects—corn 
clubs and subways, choosing a girls’ school and hunting 
buffalo, fishing and fighting, and a great many other sub 
jects are dealt with. The emphasis is on obvious phases 
of modern life, such as movies, airplanes, and the radio, 
rather than events, but several events are included, such 
as the battle of Manilla Bay. The collection contains 
both prose and poetry, and deals with the affairs of the 
last three or four decades, but chiefly those which directly 
concern us now. The appearance of the book is fair; 
small black-and-white drawings illustrate it. 

The second volume of Elson’s “Side-Lights on American 
History” is a continuation of the first, which was reviewed 
in the February number of Tue Hisroricat OvrtooKx, It 
covers the period from 1860 to the present time, illuminat- 
ing various points along the way, without attempting to 
light the entire path. In revising the edition of 1900, the 
author has added a fascinating chapter of anecdotes of 
the Civil War, and has brought the book up to date by 
adding “Panama and the Caribbean,” a brief account of 
“America and the Great War,” a short but suggestive 
chapter on “War and the League of Nations,” and a con- 
cise essay on “Science and Invention in the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Jennie L, Pincrey. 

The High School, Hastings-on-Hudson. 


Book Notes 


The Chicago University Press is publishing for a dis- 
tinguished committee of members of the American His 
torical Association The Journal of Modern History (Quar- 
terly, $1.00 a copy, $4.00 a year). ‘The first number 
(March, 1929) proves to be extremely attractive in make-up 
and editorial plan, a combination of some of the best fea- 
tures of American, British, and Continental reviews. Par- 
ticularly welcome are such critical “review articles” as 
are here contributed by Professor Nelson on Erasmus, 
Professor Davies on textbooks of English history, and 
Professor Schmitt on the origins of the war. It is im- 
possible to judge on the strength of a single number the 
usefulness of the list of current books on historical sub- 
jects. The book reviews happen to be somewhat better 
than their subjects. ‘The articles are by Professor Higby 
(The Present Status of Modern European History in the 
United States), Professor Cheyney (England and Denmark 
in the Later Days of Queen Elizabeth), and Professor 
Knaplund (Mr. Oversecretary Stevhen), with the honors 
going, on the whole, to Professor Knapland. Under “Docu 
ments,” Professor Gershoy submits three illuminating let 
ters of Bertrand Barére, and Professor Harper gives the 
story of the Soviet-White Emigrant clash at Oslo, and 
translates from Pravda the report made by the Soviet 
delegation. 


F. S. Crofts have added two new volumes to Bernadotte 
Schmitt’s series of small card-covered source books, “Land- 
marks in History.” These are The Establishment of French 
Absolutism (1574-1610), by F. C. Palm (New York, 1928, 
vii, 86 pp., 65 cents), and The Industrial Revolution, by 
Witt Bowden (89 pp.). 


The Royal Colonial Institute (now the Royal Empire 
Society) initiated in 1927 an interesting scheme of assistance 
for young students (they must not be over thirty) of the 
history of British Dominions and Colonies, in the form of 
aids to publication of the products of their investigations. 
The first two numbers of the Imperial Studies are Miss 
Aileen Dunham’s Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815 
1836 (Longmans, Green, New York, 1927, 210 pp., $3.50) 


and Miss E. C. Martin’s The British West African Settle- 
ments, 1750-1521 (same, 186 pp., $3.00). In a sense, both 
books owe much to the encouragement of Professor A. P. 
Newton, of London University, for he is also Editor of the 
Series, but it would appear that both writers made their 
beginnings elsewhere. Miss Dunham’s book is a good ex- 
ample of what is going on in Canadian history at present, 
a iesolute shattering of the old veneer of “literary” his- 
tory and interpretation from the sources themselves. Her 
mere industry has been considerable and she has justified 
it by a cool and convincing appraisal of the forces whose 
sp.clacular result was the Rebellion of 1837, but whose 
important effect was “Responsible” government after the 
Act of Union. Another gap in the basic fabric for Cana- 
dian history has been adequately filled. Miss Martin re 
fers to her work as a “sketch,” but in it she provides three 
new links in administrative history between the old type 
joint-stock company administration and nineteenth-century 
Crown government, and she is able to use the history of 
the Company of Merchants trading to Africa (1750-1821) 
as her central theme. The period was one of experiment, 
naturally closely related to eighteenth-century administra 
tion in America, but the uninitiate hardly expects to find 
an experiment in self-government by freed Negro slaves in 
British Africa of 1787. The administrative schemes are 
here described and related to contemporary colonial prob 
lems and policies in a very competent way, and this volume 
is sure of a place in the history of British Empire. One 
admirable feature of both these books is the attention given 
to the bibliographical notes, a service which will undoubt 
edly earn the gratitude of students in related fields of 
interest. 


Professors W. P. Hall and EK. A. Beller have issued a 
volume in the Century /listorical Series, entitled, Historical 
Readings in Nineteenth-Century Thought (New York, 1928, 
306 pp.). It contains as complete entities (with short 
introductory notes), ‘IT. Hl. Huxley’s On a Piece of Chalk, 
Herbert Spencer's /s There a Social Science?, Karl Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto, Peter Kropotkin’s Law and Author- 
ity, Leo Tolstoy’s Doctrine of Non-Resistance, and 
XIIVs The Condition of Labor, 


Leo 


Dr, J. R. Tanner acted as deputy for the Regius Pro 
fessor at Cambridge during 1926-27 and delivered a series 
of lectures, which he has now been induced to publish as 
English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 1603-1689 (Macmillan, New York, 1928, x, 315 pp.). 
Hle has thus put in his debt not only candidates for Cam 
bridge Tripos, but students of the British Constitution 
everywhere. Hitherto the work of Gardiner, Figgis, Gooch, 
and Jenks has been available, along with special studies, 
such as the work of Notestein and Relf, but there has been 
a notable lack of any single treatment of the most im 
portant century in English constitutional development, and 
this has been reflected in the inadequacy of most of the 
textbooks for the same period. Dr. Tanner’s book suffers 
from some of the usual defects of a published series of 
lectures, but this is more than made up for by his sys- 
tematic treatment of the period and the apt use he has 
made of contemporary materials. His book is a good 
supplement to his Tudor Constitutional Documents (Mac 
millan, 1922), and the two books are as good an adver 
tisement as can be got of the advantages of writing after 
forty years of teaching. Both have a mellowness and rich- 
ness which are conspicuously lacking in more hurried treat 
ments, and they are models of how real scholarship can 
provide essentials and give them the atmosphere of their 
times without losing the woods for the trees. Few teachers 
of British constitutional history can afford to be without 
these books. 


A fourth edition of that nearly indispensable book, Dr. 
Bowman's The New World (World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, 1928, v, 803 pp., 257 maps), has just appeared, It 
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is a complete revision of the 1921 edition, with the photo 
graphs omitted, but new maps and post-1921 materials 
deserve their place. A shosi discussion of the major prob 
lems of contemporary international relations now precedes 
the regional studies, and a fairly comprehensive series of 
bibliographical notes brings the contributory material up 
to date. 


Friends of the late Dr. Martha Ornstein Bronfenbrenner 
have republished through the Chicago University Press her 
Role of Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth Century 
(1928, xiv, 308 pp., $3.00) as a memorial. It has been, and 
is, a useful piece of work in bringing together many ot 
the evidences of the enthusiasm for experimental science 
in the seventeenth century, particularly in the field of co- 
operative effort. In spite of its being the only treatment 
of the subject in English, it would have been wiser, how 
ever, if it had been amended on republication. Even when 
written in 1913, it depended on rather arbitrarily limited 
source materials, and it suffered from its authoress having 
so identified herself with her seventeenth-century heroes 
that she (with them) despised earlier scientific investiga 
tion with the confidence of ignorance. ‘This handsome book 
is worth revising. It is a pity the occasion was ignored. 


There has been no news since Professor I’. A. Golder’s 
death of how the Stanford University investigation into 
Bolshevism’s contribution to civilization will progress. ‘The 
first product of this interesting effort was Professor Gold 
er’s Demedils of Russian History (Century, New York, 
1927, xvi, 663 pp.), a collection of official and other mate- 
rials illustrating the period 1914-1917. It is an admirable 
form of introduction to the Bolshevik coup d'état, built 
up with scholarship and imagination, and it fills satisfac- 
torily a gap which has troubled English-speaking students 
of the war and revolution in Russia. It is to be hoped 
that the Stanford group will continue their work, taking 
into account the service already done by their member, 
H. H. Fisher’s, The Famine in Soviet Russia (Macmillan, 
1927); and Maurice Dobb's Russian Economic Development 
Since the Revolution (Dutton, 1928). The Russian Revo- 
lution is winning increased attention among students, few 
of whom have a mastery of the language, and who there 
fore welcome such source collections as Golder’s Documents. 


The Duke University Press have published for Dr. J. T. 
Hillhouse his digest of and commentary on The Grub-Street 
Journal (Durham, 1928, ix, 354 pp., $3.00). The famous 
periodical, which was a sort of continuation of the Dunciad, 
was published from 1730 to 1737, and served as an instru- 
ment for the literary warfare of the day. Its columns, 
therefore, contain much that is of interest to students of 
eighteenth-century literature, politics, and society. Dr. 
Hillhouse’s study represents a great amount of plain, hard 
work, and by it he has eee! rendered unnecessary the 
reprinting of the journal, of which only two complete files 
appear to be in existence. This is a book for the special- 
ist and the initiate rather than the “general reader,” but 
the latter who reads it in a leisurely way will be con 
tinually caught up by oddities of the day and by interest 
ing side-lights of the intimate sort which escape attention 
in most discussions of the times. 


The riddle of Robespierre is not likely ever to be solved 
with general satisfaction, and, as analogies to his career 
arise, succeeding generations puzzle over his swift rise to 
power and swifter fall. In our own generation it was 
inevitable that someone should attempt a psychological por- 
trait and this was done by Lendtre in the work which has 
now been translated by Mrs. Stawell as Rohespierre’s Rise 
and Fall (Doran, New York, n. d., vii, 319 pp., $3.00). It 
is not, as perhaps might be expected in the light of our 
own “psychological” portraits, a sheer leap into the blue, 
unsupported by embarrassing historical evidence, but is 
a careful special interpretation of Robespierre’s character, 
which will not win complete acceptance, but which compels 
attention. Naturally, Robespierre’s well-known  persecu- 
tion mania and his suspiciously wholesale revenge on the 


Girondins receive attention, but a great deal of weight is 
attached to the rivalry between Vadier and tobespierre, 
in which the activities of a curious group of mystics under 
the illiterate Catherine Théot, called Mére de Dieu, were 
tragically involved. M. Lendétre is interested also in the 
aspect of his subject, which is usually put aside, namely, 
the rationalist religion he attempted to found and the Féte 
of the Supreme Being, which raised him to such extraor 
dinary heights. The book cannot be summarized here, but 
it provides much legitimate suggestion as to the ravages 
of megalomania in the ill-conditioned being who rode the 
Terror till its accumulated fears recoiled upon him. 


Books on Government and Politics 
Published in the United States 
from February 23 to 
March 30, 1929 


Listep By CHaries A. Covioms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Allen, Gardner W. 
Salem, Mass.: 
$3.50. 

Belknap, Henry W. 
County, Mass.; 
Salem, Mass.: 


Our navy and the West Indian pirates. 
Essex Institute. 119 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 


Essex 
century. 


Trades and tradesmen of 
chiefly of the seventeenth 
Essex Institute. 96 pp. $5.00. 
Butcher, W. A. Work-test manual in American history. 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 192 pp. 82 cents. 
Chinard, Gilbert. Lafayette in Virginia. 
Hopkins Press. 75 pp. $2.50. 
Crittenden, Charles C. North Carolina newspapers before 


Balto.: Johns 


1790. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N.C. Press. 83 pp. 
$1.25. 

Gilbert, Paul. Chicago and its makers. Chicago: Exposi- 
tion Co. of America. 1088 pp. $25.00. 

Greenbie, Sydney. Frontiers and the fur trade. N. Y.: 


John Day. 247 p $3.75. 

McKendrick, Norman S. An epitome of United States 
history. Exeter, N. H.: News-Letter Press. 91 pp. 
$1.00. 

Morison, Samuel E. An hour of American history from 
Columbus to Coolidge. Phila.: Lippincott. 156 pp. 
$1.00. 

Newton, C. B., and Treat, E. B. Outline for review, Ameri- 
ean history. N. Y.: Am. Book Co. 112 pp. 

Nichols, R. F., and Boyd, J. P. Syllabus for the social 
and economic history of the United States. Phila.: 
Univ. of Penna. Press. 112 pp. 

Orpen, Mrs. Memories of the old emigrant days in Kansas, 
1862-1865. N. Y.: Harper. 333 pp. $3.50. 


Tappan, Eva M. An elementary history of our country. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 263 pp. 
U. S. Dept. of State. A brief history of the relations be 


tween the United States and Nicaragua (2d edition). 
Wash., D. C.: Gov’t Pr. Off.; Supt. of Docs. 81 pp. 
15 cents. 


Ware, Norman J. The labor movement in the United 
States, 1860-1895; a study in democracy. N. Y-.: 
Appleton. 427 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $3.00. 


Williams, Benjamin H. Economic foreign policy of the 
United States. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill. 426 pp. $4.00. 


ANCIENT IISTORY 

Baikie, James. Peeps at men of the old Stone Age. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 94 pp. $1.00. 

Childe, Vere Gordon. The most ancient East; the oriental 
prelude to European pre-history. N. Y.: Knopf. 271 
pp. (9 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Forestier, Amédée. The Romen soldier....with special refer 
ence to Britain. Ne Y.: Macmillan. 141 pp. $5.00. 
Foster, T. S. Travels and settlements of early man. N. Y.: 

Stokes. 319 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $7.50. 

Ramsay, William M. Asiatic elements in Greek civilization. 

New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. $6.00. 
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Randall-Maclver, David. Italy before the Romans. N. Y.: 


Oxford. 159 pp. $2.00. 
Wooley, C. Leonard. The Sumerians. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 209 pp. $2.50. 


Wright, Fred’k A., compiler and editor. Fathers of the 
Church; ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactancius, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine; a selection from the writ- 


ings of the Latin fathers. N. Y.: Dutton. 358 pp. 
$4.00. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Catholic emancipation, 1829 to 1929; essays by various 


writers. 


N. Y.: Longmans. 289 pp. $4.00. 
Coupland, Kh. 


Kirk on the Zambesi; a chapter of African 


history. N. Y.: Oxford. 292 pp. $6.50, 

Fortescue, Sir John. Historical and military essays. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 298 pp. $4.25. 

Harris, Rifleman. Recollections of Rifleman Harris [a 


British soldier in Wellington’s Peninsular Campaign}. 
N. Y.: McBride. 208 pp. $2.50. 

Harrison, George B. An Elizabethan journal....during the 
years 1591-1594. N. Y.: Cosmopolitan. 472 pp. (32 p. 
bibl.). $5.00. 

Hartley, D., and Elliot, M. M. V. Life and work of the 
people of England, a pictorial record from contem 
porary sources; the fourteenth century. 

. Life and work of the people of England; 
the seventeenth century. N. Y.: Putnam. 183, 185 pp. 
Each $2.50, 

Kiewiet, C. W. de. British colonial policy and the South 
African republics, 1848-1872. N,. Y.: Longmans. 330 


pp. (6 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
Walker, Rowland. Stories of British history. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 255 pp. $2.25. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Beard, Charles A., and Radin, George. 
Yugo-Slavia. N. Y.: Macmillan. 333 pp. $2.50. 
Best, Susie M. Steer for new shores; how medieval Eu 
rope found and explored America. Chicago: Beckley 

Cardy Co. 215 pp. 90 cents. 

Downey, Fairfax. ‘The Grande ‘Turke; Suleyman the Mag- 
nificent, sultan of the Ottomans. N. Y.: Minton, Balch. 
345 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Duranty, Walter. The curious lottery and other tales of 
Russian justice. N. Y.: Coward-McCann. 237 pp. 


The Balkan pivot; 


$2.50. 
Edwards, William. Notes on European history. Vol. 5, 
1870-1915. N. Y.: Putnam. 376 pp. $4.50. 
Poliakoff, Vladimir. Eagles, black and white; the fight 
for the sea. N. Y.: Appleton. 205 pp. $1.50. 


Soviet Union (The). Facts, descriptions, statistics. Wash., 
D. C.: Soviet Union Inf. Bureau, 2819 Connecticut Ave. 


288 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $1.50. 
Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. ‘The Jews and other minor na- 
tionalities under the Soviets. N. Y.: Vanguard Press. 


206 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 50 cents. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Churchill, Winston L. S. The aftermath (the world crisis, 
1918-1928). N. Y.: Seribner. 516 pp. $5.00. 

Cramer, L.. W. The diplomatic background of the World 
War. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 132 pp. $1.25. 

Edie, Lionel D. Gold production and prices before and 
after the world war. Bloomington, Ind.: Ind. Univ 
136 pp- 

Franz Joseph, Prince of Hohenzollern. 
eriences in S. M. S. Emden. 
$3.00. 

Hines, Walker D. War history of American railroads and 
war transportation policies. New Haven: Yale Univ. 


Fimden; my ex 
N. Y.: Watt. 306 pp. 


Press. $4.00, 
Westover, Wendell. Suicide battalions. N. Y.: Putnam. 
287 pp. $5.00. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


and Sontag, R. J. The middle ages, 395- 
Century. 562 pp. (24 p. 


Munro, D. C., 


1500, revised edition. N. Y.: 
bibl.). 


$3.75. 





Vossler, Karl. Medieval culture. 2 vols. N. Y.: 


court. 36%, 463 pp. (39 p. bibl.). $8.00, 


Har- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dean, Harry, and North, Sterling. The Pedro Gorino; 
adventures of a negro sea captain along the West 
African coast, and his attempts to found an Ethiopian 
Empire. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 278 pp. $3.50. 

Exquemeling, Alexander Olivier. The pirates of Panama 
or the buccaneers of America [etc.]. N. Y.: Stokes. 
240 pp- 


Kittredge, George L. Witchcraft in Old and New Eng- 


land. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 641 pp. (223 
p. bibl. notes). $6.00. 

Randall, J. H., Jr. Our changing civilization. N. Y.: 
Stokes. 369 pp. $3.00. 


U. S. Lib. of Congress, Div. of Mss. Notes on the care, 


cataloguing, calendaring, and arranging of manu- 
scripts. 3d edition. Wash. D. C.: Gowt Pr. Off., 
Supt. of Does. Gratis. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Smith, Arthur D. Ht. John Jacob Astor. Phila.: Lippin- 
cott. 296 pp. $3.50. 
Bemis, Samuel F., editor. The American Secretaries of 


State and thcir diplomacy, Vol. 10. N. Y.: Knopf. 


493 pp. $4.00. 
Cortés, Hernando. Hernando Cortés; five letters, 1519- 
1526. N. Y.: McBride. 435 pp. $4.00. 


Perkins, J. R. Trails, rails, and war; the life of General 
G. M. Dodge. Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill. 390 pp. 
(6 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Merz, Charles. And then came Ford. 


Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. 321 pp. $3.00. 


Haldane of Cloan, R. B. Haldane, Ist viscount. An Auto- 
biography. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 
400 pp. $5.00. 


Boston: Stratford. 


Wood, Clement. King Henry the rake. 
327 pp. $3.50. 

Oskison, John M. 
ton. 
$2.50. 


Penman, John S. 


A Texas Titan; the story of Sam Hous- 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 311 pp. 


lafayette and three revolutions. Boston: 


Stratford. 365 pp. $5.00. 
Barton, William E. Abraham Lincoln and the Hooker 
letter. N. Y.: W. E. Rudge. 20 pp. 
Aretz, Gertrude. Queen Louise of Prussia, 1776-1810. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 373 pp. (7 p. bibl.). $3.50. 
Gliick, Elsie. John Mitchell, miner. N. Y.: John Day. 


286 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Napoleon I, emperor of the French. Memoirs of Napoleon 
I [from his own writings]. N. Y.: Duffield. 288 pp. 
$5.00. 

Nicolas II, emperor of Russia. 
to the Tsaritza, 1914-1917. 
pp. $5.00. 

Andrews, Mary R. S. A lost commander; Florence Night- 
ingale. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 299 

. $38.00. 

Mowat, Robert B. The life of Lord Pauncefote, first Am- 
bassador to the United States. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 322 pp. $5.00. 

Tappan, Eva M. Heroes of progress; stories of success- 


The letters of the Tsar 
N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 339 


ful Americans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 277 pp. 
Thompson, J. M. Leaders of the French Revolution. 
N. Y.: Appleton. 286 pp. $3.00. 


Willson, Beckles. America’s ambassadors to England, 1785- 
1929; a narrative of Anglo-American diplomatic rela- 
tions. N. Y.: Stokes. 511 pp. $5.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Davis, M. W., and Mallory, W. H., editors. Political hand- 
book of the world. N. Y.: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 25 W. 45th St. 198 pp. $2.50. 

Eldridge, Seba. The new citizenship; a study of American 
polities. N. Y.: Crowell. 364 pp. $2.50. 

Foote, J. Wesley. Directed civics study; a student’s work 
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book. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 160 pp. 76 
cents. 

Gerould, James I., compiler. Select articles on the Pact 
of Paris....the General Pact for the Renunciation of 
War. N. Y.: H. W. Wilson. 301 pp. $2.40. 

Madariaga, Salvador de. Disarmament. N. Y.: Coward- 
McCann. 392 pp. $5.00. 

Masterson, William. Jurisdiction in marginal seas with 
special reference to smuggling. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
449 pp. $5.00. 

Moore, Frederick. America’s naval challenge. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 166 pp. $2.50, 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 
Compitep By Leo IF. Srock 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Macaulay and the New History. W. C. Abbott (Vale Re- 
view, Spring). 

The Political Heritage of the Twentieth Century. C. A. 
Beard (Yale Review, Spring). 

Kecent Literature on Modern Constitutions. Lindsay 
Rogers (Political Science Quarterly, March). 

Regionalism and Nationalism. N. S. B. Gras (Foreign 
Affairs, April). 

The Mandates System and Public Opinion. Quincy Wright 
(Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, 
March). 

The Development of New Countries: Some Comparisons. 
Herbert Heaton (Minnesota History, March). 

Witcheraft. KF. G. Robbins (Hssex Institute Listorical 
Collections, April). 

The First Armed Neutrality. C. IF. Carusi and C. D. 
Kojouharoff (National University Law Review, Janu- 
ary). 

International Finance and Balance of Power Diplomacy, 
1880-1914. Jacob Viner (Southwestern Political and 
Social Science Quarterly, March). 

The Paschal Controversy Under Pope Victor [. C. L. 
Souvay, C. M. (Catholic Historical Review, April). 
Recent Literature Concerning Erasmus. E. W. Nelson 

(Journal of Modern History, March). 

General Boulanger’s Love Tragedy: a Page of French His- 
tory. Roland Belfort (Vinefeenth Century, March). 
The Repair of Roads in Spain Under the Koman Empire. 
C. E. Van Sickle (Classical Philology, January). 

The Influence of Methodism in Germany, III. Bishop J. L. 
Nuelsen (Methodist Magazine, March). 

The Ethnic and Religious Minorities of Koumania. Walter 
Littlefield (Roumania, January). 

The End of a Legal Dispute Between Hungary and Rou- 
mania. N. H. Josephs (Rowmania, January). 

Experimental Dictatorship in Yugoslavia. G. E. R. Gedye 
(Contemporary Review, March). 

The Jugoslavian Coup d’Etat. H.C. Woods (Fortnightly, 
March). 

Greece Since the Return of Venizelos. 
(Foreign Affairs, April). 

American Missions in the Near East. E. M. Earle (For- 
eign Affairs, April). 

The People’s Republic of Mongolia, S. M. Wolff (Con 
temporary Review, March). 

José Bonifacio, the Neglected Father of His Country, 
Brazil. P. V. Shaw (Political Science Quarterly, 
March). 


William Miller 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Recent Textbooks of English History. 
(Journal of Modern History, March). ; 

England and Denmark in the Later Days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. E. P. Cheyney (Journal of Modern History, 
March). 

The Early Records of the English Parliament (concluded). 
H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles (Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of Historical Research, February). 


Godfrey Davies 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of Tne Hisroricar, Ovurtoox, published monthly, except 

June, July, August, and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., 

for April 1, 1929. 

County of Philadelphia, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred C. Willits, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of ‘Tue Hisvoricar 
Ovrtoox, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, McKinrey Pustisninc Co., 1623 Ranstead 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, Atpert E. McKin ey, 6901 Germantown Ave., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Managing Editor, AvBerr E. McKintey, 6901 German 
town Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business Manager, Atrrep C. Witiirs, 110 W. Johnson 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated, and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding | per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the naines ind addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its ame and 
address, as well as those of each individual uxmber, must 
be given.) 

Apert E. McKintey, 6901 Germantown Ave., German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuarirs S. McKintey, McCallum Apartments, German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding | per cent. or more ot 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state). 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre 
ceding the date shown above is.........5..ccccccceece 

(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Aurrep C. Wituirs. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
March, 1929. 

Junta M. O’Brien. 
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A Brief History of the Regulation and Taxation of 
Tobacco in England. Alfred Rive (William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine, January). 

The Origins of the South Sea Company. W. T. Morgan 
(Political Science Quarterly, March). 

English Fear of “Encirclement” in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. W. T. Morgan (Canadian Historical Review, 
March). 

Pitt and the Catholics. Denis Gwynn (Month, March). 

History Without Tears. C. K. Webster (Contemporary 
Review, March). Gladstone and Palmerston. 

Mr. Oversecretary Stephen. Paul Knaplund (Journal of 
Modern History, March). 

The Witches of Riding Mill, 1673. Lieut.-Col. G. R. B. 
Spain (Cornhill Magazine, March). 

England and Egypt. M. S. Amos (Nineteenth Century, 
March). 

A Survey of British Policy in the Fashoda Crisis. T. W. 
Riker (Political Science Quarterly, March). 

Two Lessons in Colonial Rule. KR. L. Buell (Foreign 
Affairs, April). East Africa and Ceylon. 

The Origin of the So-Called Fenian Raid on Manitoba in 
1871. J. P. Pritchett (Canadian Historical Review, 
March). 

Papineau in Exile. Norah Story (Canadian Historical Re- 
view, March). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Secrets of British Pre-War Diplomacy. S. B. Fay (Cur- 
rent History, April). 

The Origins of the War. B. E. Schmitt (Journal of Mod- 
ern History, March). 

How the War Came. Pierre Renouvil (Foreign Affairs, 
April). 

Wilson and Lansing. V. 
Post, March 23d). 
Colonel House’s Story. D. S. Muzzey (Political Science 

Quarterly, March). 

A Page of Diplomatic History: Russian Military Leaders 
and the Problem of Constantinople During the War. 
M. T. Florinsky (Political Science Quarterly, March). 

My Mystery Ships (continued). Kear-Adm. Gordon Camp- 
bell (World Today, March). 

The Making of Czecho-Slovakia. E. P. Stebbing (NVine- 
teenth Century, March). 


E. Orlando (Saturday Evening 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Accessibility of Foreign Archives. (Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, February.) The 
United States. 

The Present Status of Modern European History in the 
United States. C. P. Higby (Journal of Modern His- 
tory, March). 

Some Early Maps and Myths. C. H. Carey (Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, March). 

James Ford Rhodes: a Study in Historiography. R. C. 
Miller (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

The Development of American Policy. Gen. T. H. Bliss 
(Foreign Affairs, April). . 

The Spanish Contribution to American Agriculture. A. P. 
Whitaker (Agricultural History, January). 

The Course of French-American Friendship. Bernard Fay 
(Yale Review, Spring). 

Use of Soil Products by Indians. J. N. Barry (Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, March). 

The Apaches. J. P. Clum (New Mexico Historical Review, 
April). 

The Ethnologic Value of the Jesuit Relations. H. S. 
Spalding (American Journal of Sociology, March). 
New France in New England. A. R. M. Lower (New 

England Quarterly, April). 

When Was Sante Fé Founded? L. B. Bloom (New Mexico 
Historical Review, April). 

The Beginnings of English Catholic Emigration to the 
New World, 1578-1634. W. J. P. Powers (Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society, March). 





George Washington and Religion. J.C. Fitzpatrick (Catho- 
lic Historical Review, April). Presidential Address 
of American Catholic Historical Association. 

Colonial Forts of the Gulf Coast. (Coast Artillery Journal, 
March). 

Why Pennsylvania Never Became a Royal Province. C. H. 
Smith (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy, April). 

Agricultural Legislation in Colonial New Jersey. C. R. 
Woodward (Agricultural History, January). 

Suggested Government Assistance to Farmers Two Cen- 
turies Ago in Pennsylvania. W. R. Riddell (Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, April). 

Mad Anthony Wayne, II. Thomas Boyd (Scribner's, 
April). 

The Recognition of George Rogers Clark. Louise P. Kel- 
logg (Indiana Magazine of History, March). 

George Rogers Clark, Conqueror of an Empire. Test 
Dalton (Current History, April). 

Hananiah Lincoln in Revolutionary and Pioneer History. 
L. A. Warren (Indiana Magazine of History, March). 

National Defense, 1775-1929. Lieut. C. G. Follansbee (In- 
fantry Journal, April). 

Jeremy Belknap and Ebenezer Hazard, 1782-84. L. S. 
Mayo (New England Quarterly, April). 

Alexander McGillivray, Emperor of the Creeks. Carolyn 
T. Foreman (Chronicles of Oklahoma, March). 

New Light on the Treaty of San Lorenzo: an Essay in 
Historical Criticism. A. P. Whitaker (Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, March). 

Salem Vessels and Their Voyages (continued). G. G. Put- 
nam (Essex Institute Historical Collections, April). 

The Last Duel in Pennsylvania. T. L. Rodgers (Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

The Yellowstone River, James Long and Spanish Reaction 
to American Intrusion Into Spanish Dominions, 1818- 
1819. A. B. Thomas (New Mezico Historical Review, 
April). 

Our Navy and the West Indian Pirates. G. W. Allen 
(Essex Institute Historical Collections, April). 

The Concord School of Philosophy. Austin Warren (New 
England Quarterly, April). 

The Preservation of Tennessee History. P. M. Hamer 
(North Carolina Historical Review, April). 

Foreigners and Their Influence in Indiana. R. L. LaFol- 
lette (Indiana Magazine of History, March). 

Early Meat Packing Plants in Texas. T. J. Cauley (South- 
western Political and Social Science Quarterly, March). 

The Liberty Party in Vermont. R. L. Morrow (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, April). 

Social Characteristics of Ante-Bellum North Carolina 
G. G. Johnson (North Carolina Historical Review, 
April). 

Indiana’s Part in the Nomination of Abraham Lincoln for 
President in 1860. Charles Roll (Indiana Magazine of 
History, March). 

Some Manchester (N. H.) Recollections of Abraham Lin- 
coln. F. W. Lamb (New Hampshire, formeriy Granite 
Monthly, January). 

The Minor Collection, a Criticism. P. M. Angle (Atlantic 
Monthly, April). A final word on the “Lincoln Let- 
ters” recently published in that magazine. 

Andrew Johnson, the Rail-Splitter’s Running Mate. J. T. 
Moore (Saturday Evening Post, March 30th). 

Battles Around Chattanooga. Majs. E. B. Dennis, E. B. 
Colladay, R. B. Colton, and Franklin Babcock (Coast 
Artillery Journal, March). 

Efforts of the Grange in the Middle West to Control the 
Price of Farm Machinery, 1870-1880. A. H. Hirsch 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

Pioneer and Political Reminiscences (continued). N. P. 
Haugen (Wisconsin Magazine of History, March). 

Governor Stimson in the Philippines. M. M. Kalaw (For- 
eign Affairs, April). 

American Supervision of the Nicaraguan Election. H. W. 
Dodds (Foreign Affairs, April). 
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THE DENOYER-GEPPERT HISTORY MAPS 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


or 8 











H14 Discoveries and Colonization 


For Ancient, Medieval and Modern European 
and World History 


The Breasted-Huth-Harding Series of 44 maps. 
World to Europe in 1928. 


The Ancient 


For American History 


The celebrated Hart-Bolton Series of 24 maps emphasizing the 
economic and social development of our country. 


For Civics and Social Science 
The new Hart-Matteson American Government Series of 24 
maps on leading problems of the day; immigration, prohibition, 
etc. 





msTORY SERIES 





AMERICAN 


























Map A20 


Resources and Conservation 


Designed by educators 
Edited by scholars 
Produced by craftsmen 
Printed in clear, visible colors 
All one size, 44 x 32 inches 
Handmounted on closely-woven muslin 
Emphasize the new teaching viewpoints 
Just newly revised 
More than 325,000 in use 
Approved by every state and local body ever 
upon to examine them 
The least expensive good history 
market! : 


( alled 


maps on the 


—AND THE MEN BEHIND THEM! 





Carl F. Huth, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


University of Minnesota Harvard University 


Samuel Bannister Harding Albert Bushnell Hart 





Research Historian 


Directly responsible for the enviable reputation enjoyed by the maps listed above are the well- 
known historical authorities who assisted in the planning of the series and personally edited each 


map in detail. 


Good maps, like good textbooks, reflect the ability of the men responsible for them. 


Denoyer-Geppert Maps are Good Maps for Your School to Buy! 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Please send me further information on the following: 
e'} Breasted-Huth-Harding ( ) Desk Maps 

European History Maps Slated Maps 
( )  Hart-Bolton American History Atlases 
History Maps : : 

History Pictures 

New Hart-Matt- , 
eson American Gov't Globes 
Maps Complete Catalog 


() 


SS Oe 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 


Position 


State 


If you need a copy of our latest Map Catalog 
No. 6, or other information, to help you in 
making out your requisitions, just mail the 
coupon, or write us On your school stationery. 


Cw 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 


University of Chic 











Herbert Eugene Bolton David Maydole Matteson James Henry Breasted 


University of California zo 
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